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will offer you the first and best point to dispose 
of your feeder cattle and sheep this coming fall. 


With good weather prevailing, the forage 
crops in Northern Colorado, the Scottsbluff dis- 
trict, and the Platte Valley region have been 
making substantial gains, and this promises to 
be a good year for feeding. 


On account of practically no contracting of 
feeder cattle and sheep this year in advance, 
from all indications there will be an exception- 
ally heavy demand on the DENVER MARKET 
by feeders of the above-named sections 


Consider all of these facts, and then 
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In Blackleg Vaccine There Can 
Be No Substitute For 


Immunization! 


THING can take the place of high potency in a 

Blackleg Vaccine. It simply must have the power 
to IMMUNIZE the calf against the deadly Blackleg germs 
—or there is risk of it being worse than worthless. 


Such vaccines are produced only under exacting scientific con- 
ditions. To be CERTAIN that EVERY bottle of Franklin Blackleg 
Vaccine is of the highest standard for potency and purity, Dr. 
Franklin gives personal supervision to each stage of production. 

Combined with his patented process of chemical sterilization, 
such painstaking methods result in a product that is in a class by 
itself for dependable life immunity. 

The slightly higher price of the Franklin brand BUYS CER- 
TAINTY—why be satisfied with less? 


: Fresh stock carried by drug-store agencies; otherwise direct. Don't 
fail to send for your copy of the “Calf Book.” 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
Laboratory: Amarillo, Texas 


Branch Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, Amarillo, El Paso, Marfa, 
Fort Worth, Santa Maria, Rapid City, Calgary 


FREE COPY 


Every Cattleman Should Read 
the “Calf Book” 


A surprising amount of interesting 
and helpful information has been 
packed into the thirty-two pages of 
the “Calf Book.” This information 
is derived from authentic sources. It 
has a dollars-and-cents value to 
every cattleman who wants to make 
the most money out of his business. 


The book deals thoroughly with 
the cause and prevention of Blackleg 
and the history of vaccine develop- 
ment. It explains the latest improved 
methods of Blackleg vaccine produc- 
tion. It also covers many related 
subjects, and is profusely illustrated. 


Copies are mailed free 
upon request to any 
Franklin office. 
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400 rooms 
400 baths 


S. E. BONNEVILLE, 
Managing Director 
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awaits you at the 


Hotel 


Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Opposite the United States Treasury and 
the new seventeen-million-dollar Department 
of Commerce Building 


In the Center of the Banking, Shopping, 
and Theatrical District 
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the money 
from 4% days sales 
in return for 1 year’s work 


Ihe calendar above shows, in a new 
and interesting way, how the money 
received during the year 1929 by 
Swift & Company was distributed. 

An amount equal to the gross in- 
come of the company for six months 
was paid to producers for cattle, 
calves, sheep and hogs. 

The amount received in almost 
four more months was spent for 
butter fat, poultry, eggs and cheese. 

Wages and salaries of more than 
58,000 employes, and all other 
expenses of preparation and 
distribution, required the 
money received in a little over 
two months. i 

Profits, in the form of \ 
dividends to stockholders, 
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Swift & Company 


and surplus, comprised only four 
and one-third days’ money re- 
ceipts. 


Thus Swift & Company moves a 
tremendous volume of farm products 
from producer to retailer so econom- 
ically that more than three-fourths of 
all the money received during the 
year is turned back to producers of 
live stock and farm products. 


Swift & Company’s average profit 
from all sources is only a fraction of 
acentapound. ° 


Tomarket this great volume 


| ie wits N \ of farm products at so low a 
eines, cost, and for sosmall a margin 
of profit, requires many serv- 
ices that only a large and effi- 
cient organization can render. 
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SPEED 


WHY so much interest in an automobile capable of 200 
miles an hour—in an airplane that betters 350? Because 
speed—the saving of time— is one of the most important 
factors in modern life. Never was it so true that time is 
money. 

A few hours after a meat animal leaves its pen in the 
stock-yards, it has been transformed into edible meats and 
a thousand and one other things. Refrigerator cars in long, 
fast trains, roar across country to branch houses at distant 
markets. Trucks draw up, receive their burden, start their 
rounds to retail stores. 

Millions of dollars are invested in the physical equipment 
of Armour and Company. Dollars that must work with 
maximum efficiency at all times. Every lost minute means 
lost use of these dollars. Every minute saved makes these 
dollars more useful—adds to their earning power, lowers 
costs, permits higher prices for livestock. Speed over the 
ground, through the air, is spectacular. But speed as per- 
fected by Armour and Company puts dollars into the pocket 
of every man connected with the livestock industry. 

The new Armour and Company offers the American 
public new and modern services that keep pace with the 


latest conditions in a world that is changing every day. 


President 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations asso- 


ciated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 7:30 P.M.-8 P.M. 
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Stamping Out Animal Diseases on 
Indian Reservations 


BY BERT HASKETT 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


trolling the spread of infectious and contagious 

diseases of live stock, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry sends its inspectors into strange and remote 
parts of the country. Perhaps the most inaccessible 
and isolated of these places in which the bureau is 
carrying on its work is the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, which includes within its confines parts of three 
states—Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Together with that of the Hopi, which it entirely 
surrounds, the Navajo Reservation, with its exten- 
sions and additions, has a total area of approximately 
25,000 square miles, equaling in size the State of 
West Virginia. For the most part it is a high, broken 
tableland from 5,000 to 10,000 feet above sea-level. 


|: ITS WORK OF ERADICATING AND CON- 


Over its higher slopes, forests of pine, fir, and cedar 
abound. Most of it, however, is a rough, sand-swept 
desert, covered with a sparse growth of vegetation, 
such as thrives only in regions of light rainfall. It is 
in most respects a gaunt land, indeed, yet withal 
possessed of a charm and a beauty that are not to be 
denied. Scattered here and there in its far reaches 
are the skeleton forms of age-old mountains, carved 
by the winds and storms of centuries into quaint, fan- 
tastic shapes. Seen under a burning sun, these last 
remnants of once noble uplifts present to the eye all 
the tints and hues of the rainbow—color effects that 
give the region its name, the “Painted Desert.” 
About the more striking of these conformations the 
Navajos have woven a web of folklore tales that sur- 





A NAVAJO BANQUET 


When assembled in large numbers, such as at sheep-dipping time, these Indians eat as often as six 
or eight times a day. At other times they will ge two or three days without a meal. 
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pass anything of their kind current among primitive 
‘ peoples. 

On the basis of language, the Navajos are classed 
as of Athapascan stock, being related, linguistically 
and consanguineally, to the Apaches. Their form of 
‘government is nebulous. No unified tribal organiza- 
‘tion, ruled over by a sachem, exists, the tribe being 
subdivided into autonomous clans, governed by petty 
chiefs, medicine-men, and influential members, who 
meet together as occasions require and act on matters 
of general interest. Women rank high in the tribe 
and are the principal property-owners. Descent and 
inheritance are in their line, the children belonging to 
the mother’s clan and taking her name. According to 
official reports, the Navajos are increasing in num- 
bers. Recent estimates place the population at 
40,000. 

While nominally wards of the federal government, 
the Navajos are perhaps the most thrifty and inde- 
pendent of all our Indian tribes. Generally speaking, 
they are self-supporting, their flocks and herds sup- 
plying them with food and clothing. According to 
trustworthy estimates, they possess upwards of a 
million head of sheep, besides horses, cattle, and goats 
in considerable numbers. Their annual sales of wool 
and live stock run high in the aggregate and are big 
factors commercially in the Southwest. Large quan- 
tities of wool from their sheep are made into rugs and 
blankets by the women—an art in which they are 
quite skilful. Fabrications such as these from their 
primitive looms are, in fact, noted for their beauty 
and durability, and find a ready market throughout 
the country. 


Wealth of Navajos Consists of Sheep 


The slogan, “A flock of sheep on every farm,” 
must have originated with the Navajos, as each mar- 
ried-woman of the tribe ordinarily possesses a herd 
numbering from 100 to 2,000 or more, the average 
being about 500 head each. These flocks are the main 
contributors to the family income, and, as a rule, they 
are closely guarded. During the day the herd is grazed 
on the open range, usually in the care of a young 
Indian boy or girl, astride a burro, who guides his or 
her charges to feed and water by casting pebbles to 
the right or left of the leaders. At night the sheep 
are folded near the hogan—the hut in which the 
family lives—where they are carefully watched by the 
Argus-eyed matron of the household. 

Strange shepherds are these Navajos, indeed. In 
moving about over their vast reservation, in search 
of feed and water for their herds, they are said to be, 
in their appearance and ways of living, not unlike the 
Bedouins of the East. Seen thus on the move, driv- 
ing their flocks before them, the men, women, and 
children all mounted on_half-wild ponies, clothed in 
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garments of velvet and bright-colored cotton cloth, 
shod in moccasins of buckskin, their persons adorned 
with hand-wrought belts, necklaces, bracelets, and 
finger rings of silver, the handiwork of their own sil- 
versmiths, they are as colorful in their primitive 
finery as ever an Arab on his native heath. 


The sheep run by the Navajos are of Merino 
ancestry, being the descendants of 30,000 head given 
to these Indians in 1869 by the federal government. 
Since that time the Navajos have become a tribe of 
sheep-keepers, supporting themselves no longer by 
warfare and robbery, or from the spoils of the chase. 
Due, probably, to the want of proper care, and to the 
fact that they have been run too long without an out- 
cross, these Indian-owned sheep have degenerated 
into a type that seems almost worthless. Their strag- 
gling, half-starved flocks of all ages, sexes, and colors 
have, in fact, little about them to attract the admirer 
of well-bred animals. Described briefly, they have 
drooping quarters; long, ungainly bodies and legs; 
small, elongated necks; long, thin heads, which they 
carry high; their wool is thin, harsh, and mixed with 
hair, the fleeces weighing on an average from two to 
three pounds; both sexes, as a rule, are horned, the 
rams having from four to six each. It may be said, 
however, on the other hand, that these sheep are 
hardy, that they are good rustlers, that they will sub- 


sist on herbage where well-bred sheep would perish, 


that they are fairly prolific, and that, when fat, their 
meat is of excellent flavor. 

While the sheep in the possession of the Navajos 
respond quickly to improved blood, the plans advo- 
cated by well-meaning persons for their improvement 
will of necessity have to be worked out slowly by a 
judicious system of cross-breeding, in the hands of 
an expert, as any attempt to run well-bred sheep, 
under the primitive system of flock management now 
in vogue among these Indians, will end disastrously. 
Better sheep require better care, and, until this can 
be had, progress in the matter is out of the question. 


Stamping out Scabies 


As a result of investigations made by veterina- 
rians of the Bureau of Animal Industry, it became 
manifest a number of years ago that the highly con- 
tagious disease known as scabies was prevalent to a 
considerable extent among the Indian-owned flocks on 
the Navajo Reservation. The serious nature of this 
disease, and the fact that it was being spread to the 
feed-lots, farms, and ranches, where the surplus 
Navajo sheep were being marketed, made it necessary 
to control the movements of all sheep thus affected, 
and to stamp out the infection among the Indian- 
owned flocks. Field offices were accordingly estab- 
lished by the bureau in the states surrounding the 
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INDIANS TURNING OUT IN FORCE AT SHEEP-DIPPING TIME 


All flocks belonging to Indians are dipped at least once a year, under supervision of Bureau of Animal Industry inspectors. The actual work is 
done by the Indians themselves—men, women, and children all helping. 


reservation, crews of inspectors provided, and plans 
for the work inaugurated as well as could be done 
under the circumstances. 

Sheep scabies, being a disease caused by a small 
animal parasite that lives on the skin, yields quite 
readily to treatment. The method of eradicating the 
infection consists in swimming the diseased animals 
through a vat containing a medicated solution of suffi- 
cient strength to kill the parasites, two dippings, ten 
days apart, usually effecting a cure. 

In its work, however, of stamping out this dis- 
ease so widely disseminated among the Indian-owned 
flocks, the bureau found itself confronted with diffi- 
culties not heretofore encountered in disease-control 
work, which ordinarily is carried on in co-operation 
with the states through their veterinary agencies and 
live-stock sanitary boards, supported by public senti- 
ment and backed up by the stockmen. Here was a 
vast and little-known country, extending over parts 
of three states, where no state assistance was to be 
had, since the states ordinarily exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over Indian reservations—an area, as it were, 
given over to thousands of wandering flocks in the 
possession of an uncivilized tribe, the members of 
which do not speak the English language, who were 
without the faintest conception of contagion, or the 
means and the facilities with which to combat this— 
one of the most malignant of all diseases affecting 
sheep. 

Equipment suitable for dipping sheep in large 
numbers, such as was required, is expensive, and had 
to be supplied from public funds, which in time were 
furnished in amounts sufficient to start the work at 
the various agency headquarters. The full expense of 
the dipping was at first borne by the Indian Service, 
as the work was largely educational, every induce- 
ment possible being made to get the Indians to deliver 
their sheep at the vats for treatment. As a rule, the 
work at first was supervised jointly by an employee 
of the Indian Service and a bureau inspector; the lat- 


ter inspecting the sheep for symptoms of the disease 
and overseeing the dipping, which had to be done in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
bureau; the former policing the Indians. As rapidly 
as funds could be secured for the purpose, additional 
dipping-vats were installed at convenient places on the 
reservation. In many instances these were located in 
remote parts of the country, 150 miles from the near- 


est railroad point, in sections occupied by only a few 
Indian families. 


Woman Sheep-Owner a Ready Antagonist 


In a general way, the dipping work is carried on 
in the late summer and early fall months, when the 
weather and range conditions are at their best. It is at 
this time that the bureau inspectors are placed at the 
vats, the Indian police being previously sent about the 
surrounding country to notify the Indian owners to 
report at the dipping stations with their flocks. 
Usually the Indians arrive in groups at the vats with 
their sheep, fifteen or twenty families together— 
men, women, and children all being on hand to help 
with the work. Outstanding among those present is 
the woman owner of the flock, who is always solici- - 
tous about the welfare of her sheep. Each step in 
the dipping is closely watched by this puissant and 
cnergetic queen of the hogan. Any part of the work 
that does not jibe with her views in the matter is 
sure to bring forth a protest in no uncertain terms, 
the object of her rancor, in most cases, being the 
bureau inspector. Such outbreaks are often extremely 
venomous in character and, being interpreted, are 
such that they cannot be repeated in polite society. 
In the Indian language nothing is taboo. As the 
owner’s ideas regarding the dipping are often original, 
as well as aboriginal, and frequently run counter to the 
bureau regulations, it sometimes happens that she has 
to be suppressed. When it comes to a verbal encoun- 
ter, the average Navajo woman is well abreast of her 


sex—in the front-line trenches, as it were. Usually 
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however, after she becomes familiar with the work 
and is convinced that it is not altogether fatal to the 
sheep—helpful even—she retires from the ring. 

Sheep-dipping at points in the best range sections 
of the reservation is a big event in the Navajo coun- 
try. At times more than 100,000 head are dipped at 
a single vat in a season, 8,000 or 10,000 sheep being 
put through in a day. As a rule, the Indians gather 
at these places in large numbers, ostensibly to help 
with the work, but in reality to share in the feasts 
given by the owners following the dipping of their 
flocks, an old ram, a useless goat, or an animal acci- 
dentally killed or drowned in the dipping being bar- 
becued in approved Indian fashion for the regalement 
of those assisting with the work. Taking part in the 
pow-wows current at such times may be seen the chief 
medicine-men of the tribe, whose functions are to keep 
the evil spirits away, to vouch for the successful out- 
come of the work, and to give assurances for the 
future welfare of the flock, all of which is accom- 
plished by the simple expedient of scattering a few 
pinches of corn pollen about the place. 

The inspectors assigned to supervise the dipping 
work on the Indian reservations are trained men, who 
know the country and are familiar with the aborig- 
inal way of thinking and doing things. In the remote 
parts of the reservation, where the Indians follow the 
old tribal manners and customs that have been theirs 
for centuries, these men stay for weeks at a time at 
the dipping stations, with no assistance other than an 
interpreter—usually a Navajo schoolboy—and possi- 
bly one or two Indian helpers. Living accommoda- 
tions at these places are in most instances lacking, the 
inspectors providing their own meals and quarters. 
Verily, the work is one of thrills and of some danger, 
homicides being not uncommon in such places. 


Dourine among Indian Horses 


Another animal disease on the Navajo Reservation 
against which the Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
waging a war of extermination is dourine—a specific 
infectious malady affecting horses. 

The causative agent of this disease is a micro- 
scopic animal parasite, called Trypanosoma equiper- 
dum, which is transmitted from animal to animal by 
coition. It is a disease affecting the reproductive 
organs, blood-stream, and nervous system, finally 
resulting in paralysis and the death of the animal. 

According to accounts, dourine was transmitted to 
the Indian-owned horses of the Southwest by infected 
stallions brought from the eastern states for the pur- 
pose of improving the equine stock on the Navajo 
Reservation. The existence of the infection was 
definitely established in 1915, when it was found to be 
widely disseminated among approximately 75,000 
Indian-owned range horses. Methods designed for pre- 
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venting the spread and for eradicating the outbreak 
were promptly inaugurated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Indian Service. 

These Indian-owned horses, among which the dis- 
ease was found to be prevalent, are what are known 
in the West as mustangs; that is, half-wild horses 
descended from domesticated stock brought into the 
country by the Spanish settlers centuries ago. They 
are of small size, not over thirteen hands in height, 
active, strong, and hardy, and are useful as saddle 
animals. Ordinarily they run loose in small herds and 
find their own subsistence. As a rule, they are fire- 
branded, being nominally the property of certain indi- 
vidual Indians, some of whom own several hundred 
head. 

While these Indian-owned horses are perhaps not 
of any great value themselves, the fact that they 
mingled with the better-bred stock on adjoining 
ranges owned by stockmen and ranchers made it 
highly important that the disease be eradicated before 
the entire horse population of the Southwest became 
infected. 


Infected Stallions Castrated and Mares Destroyed 


The eradication methods followed by the bureau 
veterinarians in putting an end to the outbreak con- 
sisted in destroying the infected mares and in emascu- 
lating the stallions, thus preventing the spread of the 
disease through the act of copulation. The large num- 
ber of horses involved, however, and the fact that they 
ranged at will, thinly scattered over a vast extent of 
territory, presented obstacles of a most serious nature 
to the work of stamping out the disease. 


While these horses were the property of the 
Indians, the owners, as a rule, could not be depended 
upon to gather them for the surgical work necessary 
in obtaining the blood samples required for diagnostic 
purposes. To meet the situation, round-up crews, such 
as are used in the West in gathering range cattle, were 
employed in assembling the horses. These riders 
worked under the directions of the bureau veterina- 
rians, and were for the most part Indians familiar 
with the country. As the horses were gathered, they 
were held in corrals until the stallions could be steril- 
ized and a sample of blood drawn from the jugular 
vein of each mare. 

Dourine being a disease that cannot in its early 
stages, or in latent cases, be satisfactorily diagnosed 
by a physical examination, its presence is determined 
by a blood-test, which is known as the “complement 
fixation test’”—a reliable and practical method now 
used in determining the prevalence of infectious dis- 
eases in both veterinary and human medicine. 

The blood samples used in making the test, taken 
by the bureau veterinarians from the animals sus- 
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pected of being affected with or exposed to the dis- 
ease, are put in bottles and allowed to stand until the 
blood is completely coagulated, when the yellow serum 
that separates from the clot is drawn offi in a small 
vial. After being carbolized, this serum is then 
shipped to the Pathological Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., where it is sub- 
jected to the complement fixation test for dourine. 


All animals from which blood samples are taken 
are fire-branded by the veterinarian with a serial 
number, as a means of identification. This number, 
with a description of the mare, is placed on the vial 
containing the sample from that animal. As soon as 
the results of the tests are announced by the Patho- 
logical Laboratory, all animals whose serums have 
given positive results are singled out and destroyed, 
the owner being paid the. full commercial value for 
those slaughtered. 

The work of gathering the horses, gelding the 
young stallions as they arrived at maturity, retesting 
the mares, and destroying such as reacted to the test, 
had to be repeated annually through a period of sev- 
eral years, in order to make sure that the disease was 
completely eradicated. Delays due to lack of funds 
threatened the success of the work at times, but the 
task of stamping out the disease seems now to have 
been definitely accomplished. 

On account of the lack of local live-stock boards, or 
veterinary departments, such as are maintained by the 
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various states, to co-operate with the bureau inspec- 
tors in the work of stamping out contagious diseases 
of live stock, the ignorance of the Indians regarding 
such diseases, their methods of handling their domes- 
tic animals, and their lack of facilities and funds 
with which to assist in carrying on such work, dis- 
ease-control campaigns, as applied to live stock on 
Indian reservations, are in some respects, probably, 
the most difficult with which the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has to deal. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


ARVESTING OF WINTER WHEAT BY JULY 1 HAD 

advanced as far north as Kansas. With better weather 
conditions, reports generally were favorable. Rains had im- 
proved the outlook for spring wheat in the Northwest. Higher 
temperatures over the Corn Belt during the last few 
weeks have benefited the growth of corn. Cotton is making 
good progress, but needs more moisture in some localities. 

On June 1 the estimate of the winter-wheat crop issued 
by the Department of Agriculture stood at 532,000,000 bushels. 
The 1929 harvest was 578,000,000 bushels. Of the principal 
winter-wheat states, Nebraska is the only one promising a 
higher yield than last year. Production of rye is estimated 
at 46,700,000 bushels, against 40,600,000 bushels a year ago. 

Prospects in Europe are for a wheat crop somewhat 
smaller than that of last year, developments in France and 
Italy especially being unfavorable. India reports a harvest 
of 387,000,000 bushels, against 318,000,000 bushels last year. 
Crop conditions in western Canada are described as somewhat 
below average. 


HORSES BEING TESTED FOR DOURINE 


Horses are cornered in a natural corral, roped, and a blood-sample taken by government veterinarians, 


to be examined at Washington, D. C., for the germs of this centagious disease. 
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COUNTRY DUE FOR ANOTHER SPELL 
OF DEFLATION 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


OICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS GET LITTLE 

credence from the rabble, unless they specialize in absurd- 
ity. One line of talk that is taboo is even hinting at depre- 
ciation. Had anyone had the audacity at this time last year 
to suggest possibility of a drop of $3.50 to $4 per cwt. in cattle 
and $4 to $5 per cwt. in lambs, he would have been pilloried. 
Recently I was at Lancaster, Wisconsin, and in the course of 
a talk suggested, in answer to an inquiry, the probability of a 
dollar decline in cattle during the ensuing ninety days. The 
result was resentment on the ground, and by mail subsequently. 
The public likes to be kidded, and has a confirmed habit of 
kidding itself. 

Another much-advertised and highly lauded brand of farm 
relief has been a conspicuous failure in the process of applica- 
tion. It was furnishing cheap government money to distressed 
farm-owners, the medium being joint-stock land banks. Securi- 
ties aggregating $650,000,000 were put out before the furore 
subsided. Meanwhile these securities have depreciated about 
$100,000,000, scandals in management are being aired, and 
more than one land bank is in financial difficulty. While bond- 
buyers have lost $100,000,000 in an effort to furnish cheap 
credit to farmers, it is doubtful if any real benefit has accrued 
to borrowers. Many of the farms thus mortgaged have been 
forced onto a distressed land market by foreclosure proceed- 
ings, causing further decline in land values, and wiping out 
the virtual gift of $100,000,000 by bondholders. Another angle 
is that efficient farmers have been handicapped by competition 
to the extent of $100,000,000 that in free economics would have 
been wiped out long ago. 


Forward, or instalment, buying has all but faded out of 
the picture. Lauded by pseudo-economists, it was a factor in 
intensifying current depression. When the crash came, the 
public was overbought, and in the clean-up process manufac- 
turers and dealers were compelled to “repossess” goods of 
enormous value in the aggregate. Unloading this property has 
taxed their selling energies for six months past. Forward buy- 
ing was actually responsible for excess production, and until 
that excess has been resold, or paid for by original purchasers, 
production of new goods will be restricted. 


Union labor is at the inception of a period of liquidation. 
Appeals for resumption of building will fall on deaf capitalistic 
ears until cost is reduced. The $2-an-hour wage for mechanics 
will eventually go the way of $2 corn, $15 feeding cattle, $100 
suits of clothes, and similar absurdities. Sooner or later the 
national building campaign will be resumed, but not until the 
dollar put into building has a more favorable prospect of 
reasonable returns on the investment. 


Those who are in close touch with the much-lauded “dirt 
farmer” are strangely lacking in intelligent understanding of 
his mental processes. Two popular agrarian demands at the 
moment are lower taxes and cheaper farm implements. Relief 
from the burden imposed on agriculture by current cost of 
farm machinery is not improbable, and may be precipitated 
overnight. The dollar which agriculture spends for machinery 
is entitled to greater purchasing power. Taxes can be reduced 
enly by weeding out surplus bureaucrats, of whom few die and 
none resign. 

How the sheep industry will work out of the quagmire in 
which it has become involved is a problem of the hour. Prob- 
ably a way will be found along the avenue of liquidation. By 
refraining froin breeding yearling ewes, and cashing old ewes, 
the lamb crop may be substantially reduced. In the farming 
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regions, farm-flock interest has subsided, if not disappeared. 
Extension workers, county advisers, and others, recently boost- 
ing sheep, have gone silent on the subject, as farmers are 
intent on cleaning up. If a formula exists, this is the time to 
get into sheep on a safe investment basis, as the production 
pendulum is moving to the opposite extreme of its arc. Those 
who deprecated extensive investment in breeding ewes at the 
high prices of 1928, thereby inviting abuse, are now in a we- 
told-you-so position, but will get no credit for their foresight. 

A Chicago stock-yard man, entertaining a sheep-feeding 
friend at his club recently, found on the menu this item: 
“Lamb chop, one: 75 cents.” Indignantly the pair tracked the 
manager to his lair, protesting volubly at the exorbitant 
charge. “Over at the stock-yards you can buy whole lambs 
for little more money than you charge for one chop,” asserted 
the stock-yarder. “Well, gentlemen, the only alibi I can pro- 
duce is that our dining-room lost $20,000 last year,” was the 
manager’s come-back. 

Some of the chain stores will not make creditable earning 
showings this yeAr. They have multiplied far beyond trade 
distributive needs, much of this expansion having been done 
with other people’s money. In some instances, banks have 
extended financial backing—not wisely, but too well. A few 
months hence the financial writers will be recording chain 
mergers, and gullible investors will be anxiously inquiring 
where they “are at,” as did thousands of gold-brick buyers who 
temporarily popularized flat-building bonds in every large city 
in the country during the past half-decade, only to discover 
that many of these emissions are worth 50 cents on the dollar 
or less. Barnum’s philosophy is being vindicated right along. 

Recent cattle movements are suggestive of “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” Missouri River markets have been billing 
bovine property to the Pacific coast. California has run into 
a periodical dry spell, cutting down local beef supply below 
state requirements. Elimination of meteorological handicaps 
would be a bonanza to the cattleman. 

If “bull markets are built on bear bottoms,” the com- 
mercial live-stock situation is working into a condition where 
it will be safe to put money into anything wearing a hide or 
pelt, provided the investment is made intelligently. Too much 
buying in recent years has been on a reckless, unintelligent 
basis, which bankers have countenanced. Letting enthusiasm 
run away with judgment is bad business. And “letting the 
boat go by,” as they put it down on the Ohio, is equally 
reprehensible. There is a time to sell anything, and that is 
when the other fellow bids more than intrinsic value. 


“Money may be cheap, but try to get it,” advised Will 
Rogers in a recent radio talk. When the average man can get 
money at the bank, or from the money shark, he invariably 
borrows himself into trouble. This applies equally to industry, 
agriculture, and finance. Pay-day and wash-day may be de- 
ferred, but meanwhile woe accumulates to those who procras- 
tinate. The packing industry borrowed itself into trouble a 
few years back, ruining or discrediting several reputations. 
Ability to borrow was the primary cause of the ill-fated farm- 
land boom ten years back, as well as of the recently collapsed 
inflation of urban real-estate values. Too many people have 
succeeded in borrowing money which they were unable to use 
intelligently. 

Such deflation as we are going through at present will be 
valuable experience. It is teaching the populace lessons in 
economics and values that would have been unknown otherwise. 

Double the quantity of bread may be purchased in Eng- 
land for the same money as on this side of the Atlantic; and 
England does not grow the wheat, either. How come? If 
Uncle Sam 


bread were cheaper, more would be consumed. 
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might consistently do a little researching concerning the dis- 
parity between values of agricultural commodities and what 
the ultimate consumer is required to pay; but political reasons 
would prevent announcement of the facts, even after such 
facts had been adduced. 

Another thing the public is sick and tired of is monkeying 
with tariff schedules. Had Congress confined its efforts to 
adjusting agricultural schedules, the job would have been com- 
pleted long ago, and the shadow of the soup-bowl would have 
been less in evidence. 

Uruguay rises in protest to threaten reprisals on the 6 
cent duty imposed by the United States on foreign beef. Not 
that Uruguay objects to the tariff; its anger is really directed 
at the paragraph dealing with foot-and-mouth disease. Argen- 
tina may also be expected to utter a few terse remarks on 
the subject. The 6 cent duty would not exclude South Amer- 
ican beef, but the embargo does the work efficiently; which 
goes to show that holes can be located in a tariff wall, while 
embargoes are usually effective. 

A changed trend in marketing is indicated by the rise in 
importance of both Denver and Sioux City as lamb markets. 
Marketing processes are inherently evolutionary, subject to 
natural laws, and immune to legislative,: political, or other 
arbitrary action. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT BOARD 


BY REDMAN B. DAVIS 
Department of Publication, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LIVE 


Stock and Meat Board, held in Chicago on Thursday and- 


Friday, June 26 and 27, steps were taken to expand the direc- 
torate of the organization, an important statement was issued 
to the public and the industry relative to the present meat 
situation, a mass of reports on the work of the past year were 
heard, and plans were laid for continuing and broadening the 
work in the future. 

In its action concerning expansion of the directorate, which 
now is composed of seventeen men from all branches of the 
live-stock and meat industry, the board went on record as 
approving amendment of its by-laws to provide for the addi- 
tion of four directors to the present personnel. Three of these 
would come from organizations not now represented—the 
Interstate Live Stock Feeders’ and Growers’ Association, the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ Association, and _ the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, each of which 
would have one director. The fourth would be a packer 
appointed by the Institute of American Meat Packers, which at 
the present time has two representatives. 

A statement relative to the present meat situation was 
issued by Charles D. Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, who was 
re-elected chairman of the board, and who, with O. M. Plum- 
mer, of Portland, Oregon, represents the American National 
Live Stock Association. Mr. Carey’s statement was as follows: 


“The fact that meat now is available in abundance at 
unusually low wholesale prices, which in some instances have 
not been equaled in a number of years, should prove beneficial, 
not only to the consumer, but to the live-stock and meat indus- 
try as well. Adjustment to the present price-levels, and other- 
wise encouraging a larger volume of meat business, will have 
the desired effect. The retail business should exert every 
effort in this direction. 

_ “The wholesale price of beef not only is low, but the quan- 
tity of beef available is larger than at any time for the past 
four years, and cattle supplies are on the increas2. The whole- 
sale price is approximately 25 per cent below the figure of a 
year ago. 
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“The wholesale price of lamb in recent months has experi- 
enced a similar decline, reaching its lowest level of the last ten 
years, with large volumes of lamb available for the market. 
Pork likewise has shown a downward trend. 

“Such a depression in wholesale meat prices should prove 
a boon to consumers. If they are familiarized with the situa- 
tion, there is no question that they will take advantage of it 
to the fullest extent. It remains, then, for the live-stock and 
meat industry to call the public’s attention to the facts, for 
the mutual benefit of all concerned.” 


C. V. Whalen and D. C. Davis, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, reported to the board on the work of the gov- 
ernment in grading and stamping beef during the past year. 
While the service has not been expanded, so far as the num- 
ber of cities is concerned, the quantity of beef graded by the 
same force of graders was approximately 62 per cent greater 
than during the preceding year. 


E. W. Sheets, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, stated in 
his report of the national co-operative study of factors influ- 
encing the quality and palatability of meat that the work had 
progressed very satisfactorily during the year, and emphasized 
the point that much yet was to be accomplished. 


Herman Roe, of the National Editorial Association, 
expressed to the board the appreciation of his association for 
its excellent co-operation during the past year in supplying the 
retail meat-advertising service for its newspaper members. 

A. E. White, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road commissary department, familiarized the board with the 
problems of the dining-car service, saying that his road was 
anxious to co-operate with the live-stock and meat industry at 
all times. 

Dr. C. Robert Moulton reported on behalf of the National 
Research Council, through which the board is conducting a 
portion of its scientific work. Dr. Moulton stated that two of 
the major projects of this nature had been completed during 
the past year, and offered recommendations for the introduc- 
tion of new work relative to meat as a food. 

Professor C. W. McDonald, of Iowa State College, and 
Professor V. A. Rice, of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
were well pleased with the results of meat-demonstration pro- 
grams which the board conducted in their states. 

K. F. Warner, of the Department of Agriculture, who in 
the past year has served as superintendent of the intercol- 
legiate meat-judging contest, sponsored by the board, reported 
on this work for the year, expressing his firm belief in its 
great importance. 

Various reports were presented by directors and members 
of the board’s staff. The report of its general manager, R. C. 
Pollock, touched upon all phases of its work and presented a 
vivid picture of what is going on to further the interests of 
the live-stock and meat industry. Following are some of the 
high lights of Mr. Pollock’s report: 


“Each year since July 1, 1923, when the board’s program 
was launched, has seen remarkable progress in this work. The 
recent fiscal year was without question the board’s most suc- 
cessful year from every standpoint, due, to a great extent, to 
the increased support and active assistance of many interests. 
Work already under way at the beginning of the year was 
broadened; valuable new projects were inaugurated; contacts 
were strengthened, and important new ones established. 

“Newspapers in 949 cities have made use of the board’s 
retail meat-advertising service during the fiscal year. Home- 
economics lectures reached thousands of housewives, princi- 
pally in the heavy consuming centers of the East. Co-oper- 
ating with the board in this work were the public-utilities com- 
panies, home bureaus, equipment companies, women’s organi- 
zations, ‘food shows, colleges, newspapers, and trade schools. 
The board set a new record in broadcasting 389 radio talk: 
on meat from a total of 127 radio stations, representing 37 
states and the District of Columbia. 
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“In this, its first year the national beef campaign reached 
into 64 cities. A total of 184 demonstrations were given. 
Universities and agricultural colleges in Ohio, New York, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, California, Oregon, Washington, Missouri, 
Colorado, and Minnesota have taken an active part in this pro- 
gram. The national lamb campaign, which was inaugurated 
by the National Wool Growers’ Association in September of 
1927, experienced its most successful year during the twelve 
months just closed. Ninety-two cities were visited, and 301 
lamb-cutting demonstrations were given. As in the beef cam- 
paign, universities and colleges are taking a leading part. 

“The board has received a record number of requests for 
its meat literature during the year. Requests have come from 
packers, retailers, and other branches of the industry, house- 
wives, educational institutions, libraries, hospitals, home-eco- 
nomics specialists, home-demonstration agents, county agents, 
and many others. 

“Intercollegiate meat-judging contests, the first of which 
was held in 1926 at the International Live Stock Exposition, 
again attracted special attention from universities and agri- 
cultural colleges. Nine of these institutions were represented 
in contests held at the International and at the American Royal 
Live Stock Show. A contest on meat identification and judg- 
ing also was held at the Royal for college home-economics 
students. 

“Contests for secondary schools included the seventh na- 
tional meat-story contest, in which more than 11,000 high- 
school girls, representing every state in the Union, competed; 
the meat-identification contest at the International for 4-H 
Clubs; the meat-identification contest for vocational agricul- 
tural students at the American Royal Live Stock Show; and 
a meat-judging contest for high-school girls at the Pacific 
International Live Stock Exposition. 

“The meat exhibit has proved to be one of the most popu- 
lar, and consequently one of the most important, of the board’s 
projects intended to increase national meat-mindedness, not 
only among the industry, but among consumers as well. In 
six years’ time the exhibit program has reached out, until it 
has become nation-wide in scope and has conveyed information 
on this subject to many thousands of consumers. The first 
comprehensive exhibit was sponsored by the board in 1924 at 
the International Live Stock Exposition. Last year, in addi- 
tion to an exhibit at the International, major exhibits were 
conducted at the American Royal Live Stock Show at Kansas 
City, the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition at Port- 
land, the Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show at Omaha, the Nebraska State 
Fair at Lincoln, the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka, the Ogden 
Live Stock Show, the New York State Fair at Syracuse, the 
National Western Stock Show at Denver, the Cleveland Live 
Stock Show, and the Los Angeles County Fair.” 


The Seventh Annual Report of the board, covering the 
work completely, may be secured by addressing the board’s 
office at 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WYOMING STOCKMEN MEET 


Y CHOOSING JUNE FOR THEIR CONVENTION 
month, the stockmen of Wyoming at least do not subject 
themselves to the climatic deterrents which sometimes inter- 
fere with the attendance in other states. The crowd that had 
foregathered at Cheyenne on June 3 and 4 for the fifty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association 
was a large one, representing every section of the state. Con- 
spicuous among them was a bunch of old-timers, from the 
days, before the miner and the oil prospector, when the range 
was still in undisputed possession of the cowboy and the sheep- 
herder. 

After the address of welcome and response on the first 
morning, reports were submitted by the secretary, treasurer, 
and inspectors. President John L. Jordan then delivered his 
annual address, dwelling on the things which had occupied 
the attention of stockmen during the past year, recounting 
what the officers had tried to accomplish, and recommending 
a thorough investigation of Wyoming’s taxing problems. 
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James K. Wallace, marketing specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture; J. G. Gurley, general superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and F. P. Williams fol- 
lowed with talks. In the afternoon, C. B. Denman, live-stock 
representative on the Federal Farm Board, speaking on “The 
Farm Board and Its Relation to Live-Stock Marketing,” ex- 
plained the purposes of the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
what live-stock men had to do to benefit by its provisions. 
Other speakers were E. N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s 
Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, who dealt with “The Next Few 
Years for the Beef-Producer;” C. J. Oviatt, president of the 
Wyoming Dairy Products Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
subject was “The Cocoanut Cow;” and L. M. Pexton, assist- 
ant general manager of the Denver Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany. Late in the afternoon the delegates were taken for a 
drive to the Wyoming Hereford Ranch. A delightful ban- 
quet and dance wound up the day’s activities. 


The proceedings on the morning of June 4 were opened 
by John Clay, the veteran commission man and past president 
of the association, who told of the early days in Wyoming and 
stated his objections to too much government in business. F. 
E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, related what that association was doing for the 
live-stock industry, criticized the National Chamber of Com- 
merce for its opposition to the Farm Board, and called atten- 
tion to the meeting to be held in Denver on June 5 for the 
discussion of a regional co-operative live-stock organization 
for this territory. Ex-Governor B. B. Brooks, of Casper, 
doubted the wisdom of completely upsetting the present mar- 
keting machinery. A. Kopperud, general manager of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Omaha, sketched the history 
of the live-stock and packing industry. F. S. Rickard, secre- 
tary of the Omaha Live Stock Exchange, told of the services 
of the exchanges of the country in behalf of the stockman. 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the American National 
Live Stock Association, spoke on transportation problems. A 
meat-cutting demonstration by D. W. Hartzell, enjoyed by a 
large crowd of interested spectators, finished the formal 
program. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Approving Agricultural Marketing’ Act and policies of 
Federal Farm Board, and urging members to take necessary 
steps to participate in plans of board for orderly marketing 
of live stock; 

Favoring cession of unreserved and unappropriated public 
lands to states, without reservation; 

Urging Congress to expedite passage of appropriation 
measure for financing work of Commission on Administration 
and Conservation of Public Domain; 

Opposing opening of new tracts for entry on public lands 
until whole question of public domain has been settled ; 

Requesting Congress to appropriate ample funds for inves- 
tigation of foreign forage plants, with view to introduction on 
western ranges; 

Indorsing work of Biological Survey in control of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents, and asking for increased 
appropriation for this purpose; 

Urging modification of Consent Decree to permit packers 
to engage in retail selling of meat and related commodities; 

Asking appropriation of adequate funds for extension of 
government grading and stamping of beef, and that uniform 
grades be established, to be used by all packers; 

Requesting legislature of state to enact legislation for pro- 
tection of dairy industry against unfair competition of vege- 
table oleomargarine; 

Recommending levy of 25 cents per car on carload lots 
and 1 cent per head on less-than-carload lots on all cattle sold, 
for support of work of National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Indorsing action of governor in calling committee to inves- 
tigate equalization of properties of state for taxation purposes; 

Expressing appreciation of co-operation of exchanges and 
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individual commission firms in inspection and collection of fees 
on Wyoming cattle; 


Thanking retiring President Jordan for work in behalf 
of association. 


After nine years in the president’s chair, John L. Jordan, 
of Cheyenne, relinquished his seat to J. Elmer Brock, of 
Kaycee, but continues to serve in the capacity of vice-president, 
in succession to R. M. Faddis, of Sheridan. George Mitchell, 
of Uva, was re-elected treasurer, and Miss Minnie Haas, of 
Cheyenne, secretary. 

Lander was chosen as the meeting-place for the 1931 
convention. 


THE NEBRASKA CONVENTION 


HAT WAS DECLARED TO BE ONE OF THE BEST 

meetings in the history of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association was held at Chadron, in the northwestern corner 
of the state, on June 12 to 14, when that progressive organiza- 
tion met in its fortieth annual convention. Not only was the 
attendance gratifyingly large, but the program was an excep- 
tionally varied one, representing the industry in all its rami- 
fications. 

The whole day of June 12 was given over to committee 
meetings and the preparation of reports to be submitted to 
the convention. On the morning of June 13, after the usual 
preliminaries, President Robert Graham delivered his annual 
address, reviewing the matter of live-stock legislation during 
the past year and outlining several new bills which the associa- 
tion will present at the next session of the legislature. F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, followed, speaking on the subject, “Achievements of 
the American National in Behalf of Cattle-Growers in West- 
ern States.” H. J. McLaughlin, Nebraska’s secretary of agri- 
culture, had selected the topic, “Interest of the Agricultural 
Department in the Development of the Live-Stock Industry of 
Nebraska.” Dr. C. H. Hays, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Lincoln, concluded the morning’s session with a talk 
on “Achievements of the Bureau toward Eradication of Ani- 
mal Diseases of Live Stock.” 

In the afternoon, F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
explained the “New Methods of Marketing Fresh Meats,” ex- 
hibiting beef cuts treated by the quick-freezing process. E. M. 
Brouse, superintendent of the University of Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station, spoke on “Supplemental Feeds for Wintering 
Calves.” “Aid Contributed by the Packing Industry in Creat- 
ing a Public Demand for Beef” was the title of an address by 
E. N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, 
Chicago. “Best Methods for Improvement in Breeding Cattle” 
were discussed by M. B. Posson, a rancher of Dawes County. 
D. M. Hildebrand, of Seward, spoke on “Relations of Cattle- 
Feeders in Corn Belt Sections with Range Cattlemen.” Profes- 
sor H. J. Gramlich, chairman of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Lincoln, extemporized entertainingly on matters of 
general concern to stockmen. At the end of the day’s proceed- 
ings, D. W. Hartzell, of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, gave a beef-cutting demonstration which was followed 
with the closest attention. 

On Saturday, June 14, F. S. Rickard, secretary of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange; O. E. Gibbs and F. E. Scott, of 
the Sioux City Live Stock Exchange, and Fred Olander, of 
the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, discussed the relations 
of live-stock selling agencies with the cattle-growers, setting 
forth the advantages of the central market. F. W. Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, 
Chicago, and H. E. Dickinson, general superintendent of the 
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same road, stationed at Omaha, addressed the meeting on 
transportation problems. Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Administration, dealt with the regulatory 
measures of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act for the pro- 
tection of the shipper. 

The afternoon was devoted to a discussion of transporta- 
tion matters, in which several officials of the railroads serving 
Nebraska took part, and to the subject of banking, from the 
stockman’s point of view, which was presented by L. K. Moore, 
of the Stock Yards National Bank of South Omaha, and An- 
drew Kopperud, manager of the Federal Intermediate Credits 
Bank of Omaha. The formal program was concluded by 
reports from the various committees. 

Among the entertainment features must be mentioned the 
banquet on Friday evening, under the auspices of the Chadron 
Chamber of Commerce, at the conclusion of which speeches 
were delivered by W. J. Pennock, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Arthur J. Weaver, governor of Nebraska; Bruce 
McCollock, editor of the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman; and 
George Jackson, secretary of the Nebraska State Fair Board. 
A grand ball on Saturday night ended the three-days’ gathering. 

The resolutions adopted had the following purport: 


Appreciating loyal efforts of Senators Kendrick, of Wy- 
oming; Oddie, of Nevada, and Howell, of Nebraska, as well as 
Representative Simmons, of Nebraska, in behalf of agriculture 
during debate of tariff bill, and regretting vote of Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, against amendment providing duty on 
hides of 4 cents a pound; 

Approving Agricultural Marketing Act and policies of 
Federal Farm Board, and urging members to give program 
fair trial; 

Favoring modification of Consent Decree to permit packers 
to deal at retail in meats and related commodities; 

Indorsing action of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in increasing levy for support of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board to 25: cents per car, and 1 cent per head on 
less-than-carload lots, of all cattle sold; 

Urging liberal support of THE PRODUCER; 

Asking for early completion of Mississippi Valley and 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River waterway systems; 

Thanking marketing agencies for voluntary collection of 
brand-inspection fees; : 

Commending work of Nebraska College of Agriculture; 

Expressing sorrow at death of members of association 
who have passed away since last meeting. 


As a testimonial of satisfaction with the manner in which 
the affairs of the association have been conducted, President 
Robert Graham and Secretary-Treasurer F. M. Broome, both 
of Alliance, were unanimously re-elected. The convention of 
1931 will go to Alliance. 


MEETING OF SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK- 
GROWERS 


HE WESTEHN SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK GROWERS’ 

Association, founded in 1892, has held all its annual meet- 
ings, with the exception of two, in Rapid City. Here 
the thirty-ninth convention (one apparently having been 
skipped somewhere along the line) gathered on June 11, with 
an attendance larger than any in recent years. 

Among the speakers was B. H. Heide, secretary-manager 
of the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, who com- 
plimented South Dakota on its progress both as a stock-raising 
and a grain-growing state. Other speakers were James K. Wal- 
lace, marketing specialist of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C.; Frank D. Kriebs, Pierre, state 
secretary of agriculture; Dr. Ruth, head of the state Bureau 
of Animal Industry; and Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
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Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago. Mrs. Josephine Ripley, 
assistant secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, represented that organization. 

The following resolutions were passed: 


Expressing sorrow at death of James T. Craig, president 
of association; 

Recommending that matter of co-ordinating laws relating 
to brand inspection in different states be dealt with at next 
convention of American National Live Stock Association; 

Authorizing assessment on all cattle sold of 25 cents per 
car in carload lots and 1 cent per head on less-than-carload 
lots, for support of work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; 


Urging appropriation of adequate funds for extension of 
federal beef-grading service, as well as establishment of uni- 
form grades, to which all packers must conform; : 

Appreciating co-operation of live-stock exchanges in col- 
lection of brand-inspection fees, and opposing any measure 
that would curtail their activities; ; 

Favoring modification of Consent Decree to give packers 
right to retail meats and related commodities; 

Indorsing Federal Intermediate Credit System; 

Commending activities of American National Live Stock 
Association, especially in regard to tariff bill, and pledging it 
continued support. 

Thomas Jones, of Midland, was elected president for the 
coming year, in succession to the late James T. Craig, of Belle- 
fourche. J. H. Nason, of Spearfish, was named vice-president, 
and Miss Queena Stewart, of Buffalo Gap, secretary-treasurer. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING OF COLORADO 
ASSOCIATION 


AVING LISTENED ON THE PREVIOUS DAY TO A 

discussion of tax matters by experts in that line, with 
proposals for a distribution of the state’s tax burden that would 
rest less heavily on agriculture and live stock, members of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association convened in 
annual midsummer meeting at Pueblo on June 27. 

It was but natural that the question, now to the fore, of 
the Federal Farm Board’s proposed reorganization of market- 
ing methods should have been given a prominent place on the 
program. Principles underlying the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, and the policies under which the Farm 
Board is proceeding, were set forth by Prager Miller and H. 
W. Avery, representing the board. F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association, discussed the 
marketing problem from the point of view of that organization, 
and what it had done in the past to bring about reform. 

Addresses on other subjects were given by Leo L. Laythe, 
of the Biological Survey; John H. Hatton, assistant regional 
forester, Denver; L. H. Rochford, animal husbandman of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, who spoke on the early finish- 
ing of baby beef; Dr. Harry E. Kingman, of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, dealing with contagious abortion in cat- 
tle; H. W. French, in charge of the federal marketing-news 
service at the Denver stock-yards; and a member of the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange. 


COMMISSION MEN RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


T THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 

the National Live Stock Exchange, held in Denver July 

1 and 2, all officers were re-elected, as follows: F. H. Olander, 

of Kansas City, president; A. H. Dreis, of St. Paul, treasurer; 
and J. S. Boyd, of Chicago, secretary. 

Resolutions were passed favoring the abolition of the 





Packers’ Consent Decree, to give packers the privilege of 
retailing meats; opposing direct buying of hogs, to which the 
recent decline in hog prices was attributed; urging the collec- 
tion by exchange members of 25 cents a car of live stock mar- 
keted, for support of the National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
requesting the Federal Farm Board to use its influence with 
co-operative marketing organizations to make the same deduc- 
tions on live stock sold through them; suggesting a reduction 
in the retail price of meat as a means of stimulating consump- 
tion; and calling upon Congress to appropriate funds for post- 
mortem inspection of poultry as an aid in combating avian 
tuberculosis. 


THE FARM BOARD 


TTEMPTS TO REACH AN AGREEMENT UPON A PLAN 
for a single centralized co-operative live-stock sales 
agency, under the direction of the Federal Farm Board, failed 
a second time at a meeting of representatives of twenty-six 
co-operative marketing associations held in Chicago on June 10 
and 11. In spite of the efforts of C. B. Denman, member of the 
Federal Farm Board, and others, to iron out the differences 
between the recently organized National Live Stock Marketing 
Association and the groups under control of the Farmers’ 
Union people, the latter left for home without joining. 
The principal point of disagreement between the two now 


is the method of choosing directors. The independent co-oper- 


atives want each organization to be represented on the board 
of directors on the basis of volume of live stock handled, 
whereas the by-laws of the National Marketing Association, 
as approved by the Farm Board, provide for one director from 
each marketing unit handling 2,500 cars or more per annum. 
Revision of the by-laws to meet the objection of the unaffili- 
ated companies was generally favored at the meeting, and a 
committee of three directors will meet with representatives of 
these organizations in an effort to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment. A stockholders’ meeting of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association has been called for July 14. 

Rumors that the Farm Board is contemplating action to 
bring all live-stock co-operatives into one body have been 
afloat for some time. A Washington dispatch dated June 23 
states that the board shortly expected to have in its hands the 
resignations of all the officers and members of the executive 
committee of the National Marketing Association, in order to 
give the organizations that have not yet joined a voice in the 
selection of the new slate. 

Roy M. Hagen, California representative on the Live- 
Stock Advisory Board and member of the board of directors of 
the National Marketing Association, has resigned, and E. F. 
Forbes, president of the Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, has been recommended as his successor. W. W. Woods, 
president of the Institute of American Meat Packers, has been 
recommended to take the place on the advisory board of 
Thomas E. Wilson, the packer, who has asked to be relieved. 
Three new directors have been elected in addition to the thir- 
teen previously named: C. E. Hearst, Des Moines, Iowa, repre- 
senting the American Farm Bureau Federation; L. J. Taber, 
Columbus, Ohio, representing the National Grange; and F. E. 
Mollin, Denver, Colorado, representing the American National 
Live Stock Association. 


* * * 


Agreement has been reached by a conference of the staff 
of the Iowa State College and representatives of the Farm 
Board relative to the organization of a regional live-stock mar- 
keting association in Iowa. Tentative plans have been formu- 
lated, and organization work is now going forward. 
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Plans for the formation of a National Beet Growers’ 
Co-operative Association were laid in Denver last month. At 
a conference of delegates from Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Idaho, with proxies from Utah and Wisconsin— 
in all representing about 60 per cent of the nation’s beet- 
growing area—and attended by S. R. McKelvie, grain member 
of the Farm Board, a committee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws, which will be submitted to the board 
and the various member organizations for approval. A second 
meeting will be held in Greeley, Colorado, about July 15, at 
which time permanent officers are to be named. 

os * * 


The Farmers’ National Grain Corporation has purchased 
the 600,000-bushel elevator owned by the Nye-Jenks Grain 
Company at Fremont, Nebraska, and has taken a lease on the 
same company’s 1,400,000-bushel elevator at Omaha. 


ok * * 


A regional grain-marketing association for Colorado was 
organized in Sterling on June 30, at a meeting of representa- 
tives of co-operative elevators and the Colorado Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
vide means for local elevators to share in the benefits of the 


Federal Farm Board through the Farmers’ National Grain 


Corporation. 
+. * ok 


Reappointment of Alexander Legge as chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, and of C. C. Teague, of California, as 
representative of the fruit and vegetable interests on the board, 
has been made by President Hoover and confirmed by the 
Senate. Upon the creation of the board in 1929, both: were 
named for one-year terms, which have now expired. The new 
appointments are for the full six-year terms. 


INTERMOUNTAIN STOCKMEN ORGANIZE 


LANS FOR THE FORMATION OF A REGIONAL 

co-operative live-stock marketing association, to be affil- 
iated with the National Live Stock Marketing Association 
recently organized in Chicago under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in connection with a credit corporation, with 
a capital stock of $500,000, to aid in financing the cattle and 
sheep operations of members, were discussed at a meeting held 
in Denver on June 5, in which representatives from the inter- 
mountain territory participated. The project includes the 
setting-up of co-operative sales agencies in Denver and 
Omaha. 

A committee of twenty-four, representing the six states 
of Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, was appointed, to sound out the sentiment among 
producers in their respective localities, and to meet again in 
Denver on June 17. Here a new committee of twelve mem- 
bers—one representing cattle and one sheep from each of the 
six states—was named to draft incorporation papers and 
by-laws (which have since been filed), and to take the other 
necessary steps for the completion of the work of organiza- 
tion. This committee consists of the following: 


For Colorado— 
J. J. Tobin, Montrose, cattle. 
J. R. Grier, Las Animas, sheep. 
For Montana— 
Thomas Ross, Chinook, cattle. 
Louis Vinke, Helena, sheep. 
For Nebraska— 


(Cattle representative to be named later.) 
T. C. Halley, Scottsbluff, sheep. 
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For New Mexico— 

Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, cattle. 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, sheep. 

For Utah— . 
J. M. Macfarlane, Salt Lake City, cattle. 
James A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, sheep. 

For Wyoming— 


F. Perry Williams, Granite Canon, cattle. 
Alex Healy, Worland, sheep. 


It was decided to name the new organization the Inter- 
mountain Live Stock Marketing Association, and to begin an 
intensive campaign for the signing-up of members. The first 
stockholders’ meeting will be held in Denver early in August, 
at which officers and directors will be chosen and a manager 
selected. 

Headquarters of the new organization will be in Denver. 


LOWER RETAIL PRICES ON BEEF PREDICTED 


ONSUMERS SHOULD SOON BE IN A POSITION TO 

benefit from the recent sharp declines in wholesale prices 
of beef, according to a statement issued on June 26 by C. B. 
Denman, live-stock member of the Federal Farm Board. The 
statement follows: 


“Wholesale prices of dressed beef have declined sharply 
during recent months. According to figures issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, wholesale prices of beef at 
Chicago, for example, are $4.50 to $7 per cwt., or 20 to 37 per 
cent, lower than a year ago. The greatest reductions have been 
on the cheaper grades of beef, which run from 25 to 37 per cent 
lower, while the top and medium grades have been reduced 
from 20 to 28 per cent below prices of a year ago. 

“Producers of beef have taken severe losses in prices dur- 
ing the past months. Beef cattle are $2 to $3.50 per cwt. lower 
at Chicago than a year ago. 

“The housewife can reasonably expect retail prices of beef 
to reflect the full reduction possible under present wholesale 
beef and live-cattle prices.” 


Mr. Denman expressed the belief that some of the reduc- 
tion in cattle prices could have been prevented if the producers 
were better organized for ordérly marketing. During recent 
weeks many of the markets have had greater receipts than 
were needed on certain days. Mr. Denman said he thought the 
present condition reflected a temporary surplus of beef rather 
than a national surplus of beef cattle, and, with consumers 
getting the full benefit of the lower price-level, the temporary 
surplus would quickly disappear, and more stable prices would. 
return. 


LOWER PRICES TO STIMULATE BEEF 
CONSUMPTION 


ONCERNING CATTLE AND BEEF PROSPECTS FOR 

the rest of this year, F. Edson White, president of Armour 
& Co., in an address before the board of directors of that com- 
pany in Chicago last month, gave it as his opinion that the 
volume of marketing would remain large, with a consequent 
lower level of prices. 


“Cattle receipts and beef supplies,” said Mr. White, 
“appear to be definitely on the up-grade. This indicates that 
we shall have an increased tonnage to handle, and that the 
increase will be reflected in broader consumption and lower 
prices than have been the case for years past. 

“The abundance of corn and its relatively low price last 
fall caused feeders in the Corn Belt states to plan operations 
on a scale heavier than usual, and the number of cattle in 
process of being fattened during the winter and spring showed 
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a marked increase over any year in the last five. These corn- 
fed cattle are now coming to market, and the first three weeks 
in June show larger shipments than for the corresponding 
period of any year since 1926. As a matter of fact, they are 
coming in faster than the consuming market has absorbed 
them, and, as a result, average wholesale prices are fully 4 
cents a pound below what they were a year ago.” 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


OTIONS OF INTERVENORS, THE AMERICAN 

Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, to dismiss the petitions of Armour 
& Co. and Swift & Co. for modification of the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree were overruled by Justice Bailey, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, on June 28. 

In ruling on the motion, Justice Bailey declared that, in 
his opinion, it was not necessary at the present time to decide 
upon the power of the court to modify the decree without the 
consent of the parties thereto. If, after a full hearing, the 
government should consent to the modification, the refusal of 
intervenors to consent would not in itself prevent the court 
from modifying the decree. 


HEARINGS UNDER PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS ACT 


URSUANT TO THE RECENT DECISION OF THE 

United States Supreme Court, confirming the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, under the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act, to determine what are reasonable commission and 
stock-yard charges, investigations have been proceeding dur- 
ing the past month. In the Denver case, involving stock-yard 
rates, oral argument was presented at Washington, D. C., on 
June 17. In Kansas City initial hearings on similar rates at 
that point were commenced on June 23. The American 
National Live Stock Association was represented by Secretary 
F. E. Mollin and E. B. Spiller, secretary of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


LOWER GRAZING FEES ASKED 


EQUEST FOR A REDUCTION IN GRAZING FEES 

on national forests during the current season has been 
made to the chief of the Forest Service by Senator Thomas, of 
Idaho. The reason advanced is the present depressed financial 
condition of the sheep industry. 


THE FAIRFIELD CASE 


DISTRESSING OCCURRENCE HAS TAKEN PLACE 

in Iowa. On June 13, after exhaustive investigations, 
thirty-five men living in the vicinity of Fairfield, in the south- 
eastern corner of that state, were indicted by the grand jury 
for fraudulent transactions in the selling of feeder cattle. 

It seems that these men, in filling orders for feeders, which 
they solicited through the newspapers in different parts of the 
country, for a period of about ten years have been in the habit 
of scraping the stock-yards and the ranges of the Southwest 
for inferior stock, which they then sold for purebred or high- 
grade native cattle, thereby enriching themselves, at the cost 
of the buyers, to the extent of approximately $3,000,000. 

In a trade justly priding itself on the squareness of its 
dealings, things like this leave a bad taste in the mouth. It is 


to be hoped that no stone will be left unturned to bring the 
culprits to justice. 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 

American National Live Stock Association has been 
called for next month, to consider several important matters, 
among them the present state of the cattle market, with a 
view to formulating plans for avoiding gluts during the com- 
ing fall; means of bringing retail meat prices into closer rela- 
tion with present live-stock prices, and of stimulating meat 
consumption; extension of the beef-grading service; the status 
of the Packers’ Consent Decree; etc. 


The meeting will be held in Denver on August 5, unless 
notice to the contrary is sent out. 


ROY M. HAGEN RESIGNS 


OY M. HAGEN, SECRETARY OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Cattlemen’s Association and managing director of the 
Western Cattle Marketing Association, has resigned from these 
positions, to become assistant:manager of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, beginning July 1. 

During Mr. Hagen’s connection with the Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, its offspring by fissure, the Marketing Organization, 
was launched upon its militant career. If the future of this 
path-breaker in co-operative effort among cattlemen on the 
Pacific coast, after the necessary initial difficulties, now seems 
so bright and fully assured, it is in large measure due to Mr. 
Hagen’s enthusiasm and energetic leadership. In its new 
affiliation with the National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
brought about under his direction, it will continue to advance 
in the furrow he has so capably laid out. 


THE CALENDAR 


July 14-15, 1930—Midsummer Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Logan, Utah. 

July 15-17, 1930—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Buffalo, Wyo. 

July 30-August 2, 1930—Annual Convention of Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, Brady, Tex. 

August 5, 1930—Meeting of Executive Committee of American 
National Live Stock Association, Denver, Colo. 

August 18-20, 1930—Conference on Range Live Stock Inves- 
tigations, Miles City, Mont. 

August 25-28, 1930—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 8-20, 1930—Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

September 11-14, 1930—Nevada State Live Stock Show, 
Elko, Nev. 

September 29-October 5, 1930—Dairy Cattle Congress and 
National Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 11-19, 1930—National Dairy Show, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 20-21, 1930—Annual Convention of Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago, IIl. 

October 22, 1930—Conference of Major Industries, Chicago, II. 

October 25-November 1, 1930—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

October 31-November 7, 1930—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 10-13, 1930—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 15-22, 1930—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 6, 1930—lInternational Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

November 29-December 6, 1930—Christmas Live Stock Show, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

— 17-24, 1931—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 7-15, 1931—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-19, 1931—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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HOLD THAT LINE! 


HAT IS THE FAMILIAR CRY WHEN THE 
[[Tseme town team is being hard pressed and the 

repeated assaults of the opposition have found 
a weak spot. 

Producers will need to “hold that line” this fall as 
they never did before in the marketing of their live 
stock, or chaos may result. It is strictly a buyer’s 
market. Normal market receipts may prove to be a 
surplus, so far as the immediate demand is concerned, 
and under those conditions feeders will lay in supplies 
at their own prices. 

Many observers feel that the low point in the 
period of depression, if not already reached, will cer- 
tainly be passed before the turn of the year. There 
is only one possible way to maintain anything like 
reasonable prices for cattle in the meantime, and that 
is to keep shipments down. A good crop in the Corn 
Belt is of vital importance to us now, but if every 
rancher who has good supplies of feed available 
would string his cattle out, feeding part of them him- 
self, if possible, or merely holding the flesh on them 
until demand is more normal, he will have done his 
part. 

Announcement is made elsewhere in this issue of 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
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ican National Live Stock Association to be held in 
Denver early next month to consider this matter, the 
failure of retail meat prices to reflect the market 
situation, and other important subjects. Represen- 
tatives of state and local associations are urged to 
attend. The National Wool Marketing Association 
and the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation will be in session at the same time, and a mass 
meeting of the three organizations will be held to 
protest the failure of retailers to adjust their prices 
to the new schedule of wholesale rates. C. B. Denman, 
of the Federal Farm Board, in a recent statement 
showed that wholesale beef prices at Chicago are 
down $4.50 to $7 per cwt. compared with a year 
ago—a decline of 20 to 37 per cent. Few, if any, 
retailers have reduced their prices in proportion. 

Come prepared to participate in the discussion, 
and later do all in your power to make whatever 
scheme is adopted a success. 


THE TARIFF BILL 


GRICULTURE GOT A LOT OF EXPERIENCE 

A in the framing of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 

act, even if it failed to receive the full meas- 

ure of protection and parity with industry which it 
had a right to expect. 

The generosity of industrialists knew no bounds 
when voting rates on any agricultural commodity of 
which we already produce a surplus, and where the 
effectiveness of the rate can only be slight. In fair- 
ness it must be said that it was not difficult to secure 
a reasonable rate on some things of which we do not 
produce a surplus, such as live cattle-and dressed beef, 
but this was only because the placing of such a rate 
had no direct effect on any manufacturing industry. 
When, however, it came to getting adequate rates on 
raw materials which are essential to certain manufac- 
turers, the protest immediately went up: “Really, 
gentlemen, you are asking too much!” 

Was it reasonable to give the dairy industry a rate 
of 8 cents a pound on casein, for which such a hard 
fight was made, when paper-manufacturers would 
have faced slightly increased costs? The final rate 
was 514 cents a pound. 

Was it reasonable to give poultry-raisers a duty 
of 36 cents per pound on dried eggs, when the 
extremely profitable baking trust still desired access 
to Chinese dried eggs at the old rate of 18 cents per 
pound? The final rate was 18 cents per pound. 

Was it reasonable to give the cattle industry a 
duty of 4 cents a pound on green cattle hides, when it 
might have made a slight nick in the fat profits of 
shoe-manufacturers? The average profit of that 
entire industry during recent years has been above 12 
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per cent, and it would have been terrible to reduce it 
to 1134 per cent. The final rate was (get your magni- 
fying-glass ready, or you will not be able to see it) 10 
per cent ad valorem—about 114 cents a pound. 

Little encouragement was given the sugar-beet 
growers, although the expansion of that industry 
would correspondingly reduce production of one of 
our surplus crops. 

No change was made in regard to the free entry 
of cocoanut oil and copra, as well as some other oils 
which compete in both edible and industrial fields 
against many of our farm- and ranch-produced fats 
and oils. In recent months the low price of packing- 
house by-products has added to the burden placed on 
the dressed beef carcass, and contributed substan- 
tially to the lowering of prices paid for our live 
animals. 

Be not deceived—the Hawley-Smoot tariff meas- 
ure was enacted in exactly the same fashion as its 
predecessor. Industry sat at the first table. If the 
crumbs left for agriculture were a little bigger than 
heretofore, it was only because agriculture was better 
organized than ever before and not so easily satisfied. 
One comfort is left us: From the reception accorded 
the measure all over the world, it would seem that 
industrial rates at last are about as high as it is 
practical to make them. When downward revision 
becomes imperative to maintain our export trade, 
agriculture will benefit. We shall never get real 
parity in any other way. 


THE GASOLINE COWBOY 


HE PASSING OF THE OLD-TIME COWBOY— 
[[ Tistarese sometimes rough, but ready for any 

emergency—has been much lamented; but the 
arrival of his new-style successor has not been hailed 
with any acclaim. The latter operates largely at night 
or on the less-traveled trails; his brand is a bullet-hole 
in a vital spot; then follows a quick job of killing, and 
of burying the hide; and the next morning some 
butcher, perhaps fifty to a hundred miles away, has 
fresh beef or veal on display. In some instances a 
lariat is still used, and the calf or yearling is hauled 
up into a truck by means of a dropped end-gate and a 
windlass, the butchering being done in a leisurely way 
as the truck is driven to market. 

Cattlemen should be given the ready assistance of 
every citizen in combating this rapidly spreading evil. 
All parts of the range country are confronted with it. 
Stricter and more uniform laws will have to be 
enacted, and full co-operation should be secured 
between law-enforcement officials in adjoining states. 
In some states it has been found difficult to get suffi- 
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cient support to pass the right kind of legislation. 
Education as to the urgent need for action should 
remedy this situation. 

A special meeting of those interested in this sub- 
ject will be held at Seattle next January,.in connec- 
tion with the convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association. In the meantime the existing 
laws in various states are being compiled and 
exchanged, and a careful study is being made of just 
what steps should be taken, so that much good should 
result from the Seattle meeting. 


HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION FIZZLES OUT 


HATEVER HOPE MIGHT STILL HAVE 
\ \ been lingering for relief under the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution from excessive freight 
charges was effectively stifled by a decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States last 
month. The opinion in effect declares that the inter- 
pretation placed upon the resolution by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, giving preferential treatment 
to agriculture, is erroneous and in direct conflict with 
the Interstate Commerce Act. That act, says the 
court, not only guarantees a reasonable return to the 
railroads, but also prohibits rate discrimination in 
favor of any group or industry. 

The court points out that, in spite of the fact that 
most of the carriers are not making the “fair return” 
(of 534, per cent) allowed them under section 15-a of 
the act, the commission has construed the resolution 
as modifying the act so as to place agricultural prod- 
ucts in a specially favored class. To quote from the 
decision, read by Associate Justice Van Devanter: 


If they [the directions of the resolution] mean no more 
than that the depressed condition of the industry is to be given 
such consideration as may be reasonable, considering the 
nature and cost of the transportation service and the need 
for maintaining an adequate transportation system, they work 
no change in the existing law. But if they mean more, and 
are intended to require that rates be reduced to some uncer- 
tain level below that standard, they give rise to a serious 
question respecting the constitutional validity of the paragraph 
of which they are a part. 


The opinion was rendered in an appeal to the 
Supreme Court by the Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
from a decision sustaining an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reducing freight rates on 
California deciduous fruit. The question of consti- 


tutionality is thus squarely raised. 

It was early in 1925 that Congress, moved by com- 
passion for distressed agriculture, passed the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution, which was to afford relief by way 
of reducing and more equally distributing the freight 
burden. Much good was at first expected to flow from 
this benevolent gesture, which authorized the com- 
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mission “to effect, with the least practicable delay, 
such lawful changes in the rate structure of the coun- 
try as will promote the freedom of movement by com- 
mon carriers of the products of agriculture, including 
live stock, at the lowest possible rates compatible with 
the maintenance of an adequate transportation ser- 
vice.” But as the hearings instituted by the commis- 
sion to establish the facts on which to base a rate 
revision dragged on endlessly from year to year; as 
the emergency which it was the purpose to relieve in 
course of time became less acute; and as the examin- 
ers appointed to conduct the investigations finally sub- 
mitted a report which not only did not recommend a 
lower average level, but actually suggested raising 
some of the rates, this hope gradually faded and was 
replaced by a degree of indifference among those 
affected. At most, it came to be felt, any alleviation 
of conditions would be restricted to such readjust- 
ments of obviously out-of-line transportation charges 
as might give local relief, but would not affect the 
rate structure as a whole. 

And it seems to be this view that now has re- 
ceived Supreme Court sanction. The commission, we 
are clearly told, must not play favorites. The level 
of agricultural rates as a class cannot, and were not 
by Congress meant to be, lowered below the general 
level of other rates. 

Much time has been wasted, much eloquence 
spilled, and much downright hard work gone for 
naught in the preparation of this case. To the famous 
“Docket No. 17,000, Part 9—Live-Stock Rates,” At- 
torney Cowan and Secretary Tomlinson gave much of 
their attention during their last years. It is perhaps 
as well that they should not have seen the result of 
their labors thus evaporate. 


FROZEN-MEAT PACKAGE TRADE 


EAR HAS BEEN EXPRESSED THAT THE 
Pree method of sharp-freezing beef might act as 
a boomerang to cattle-growers, assuming that it 
might open the way for the introduction of South 
American beef, THE PRODUCER understands that a 
commission appointed by the British government a 
couple of years ago made an investigation which 
indicated that freezing did not kill the foot-and- 
mouth-disease germ. We suspect that Uncle Sam 
will proceed very cautiously in the matter, and not 
experiment, with the welfare of the cattle industry in 
the balance. 
If, at some future time, it should be positively 
_ proved that the germ can be killed in this or some 
other fashion, it will still require an amendment to 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff act to permit entry of meats 
from any country where foot-and-mouth disease is 
known to exist. 
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Chomas C. Crosson 


died on June 14, 1930. He was born in San 

Antonio on March 9, 1874, journeying with his 
parents to Fort Davis, in the Big Bend country, four 
years later. The family first settled at the spot where 
the Kokernot ranch is now located, later moving to 
Limpia Canyon, and finally to the ranch south of 
Alpine which became its permanent home. During 
the earlier years this isolated section suffered much 
from Indian raids, and the Crossons had more than 
their share of losses from this source. 


Mr. Crosson was known as a man of keen judg- 
ment, a high sense of duty, and outstanding integrity, 
who took an active part in the life of his community. 
Besides his ranching activities, he was engaged in 
banking. He was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 


[Tied on CLEMENT CROSSON, Marfa, Texas, 





PROGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


PEAKING BEFORE THE EASTERN STATES CON- 
ference on Tuberculosis and Other Animal Diseases, held 
at Albany, New York, June 3 to 5, Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, stated that so great is the 
confidence of cattle-owners in the efficacy of the tuberculin 
test as an aid in the campaign to eradicate tuberculosis from 
live stock that federal and state authorities have not been 
able to keep up with the requests for testing, with the result 
that more than 2,000,000 cattle are now on the waiting list. 


During the twelve years that this campaign has been in 
progress, upward of 2,000,000 tuberculous cattle have been 
removed from herds, said Dr. Mohler. Nearly 2,600,000 cattle 
are on the fully accredited list, and over 20,000,000 head have 
passed one test. Areas practically cleared of bovine tubercu- 
losis on April 30 included 946 counties, and two whole states— 
North Carolina and Maine—have been declared free. Further- 
more, in the ten years since 1920 the degree of infection in 
tested herds has been reduced from an average of 4.1 per 
cent to about 1.7 per cent. 

In answer to the charge, made by some critics, that the 
tuberculin test is the cause of contagious abortion, Dr. Mohler 
declared that this charge cannot be substantiated by any line 
of reasoning or by unbiased observation. 


MISSISSIPPI CLEANS UP TICKS 


ISSISSIPPI IS THE LATEST STATE TO BE DE- 

clared free of the cattle tick. June 1, 1930, the last of 
the counties were released from quarantine. Purebred cattle 
with which to grade up the native stock may now be intro- 
duced safely, and owners of live stock may ship cattle to any 
market without the troublesome inspection and dipping 
requirements. 

To protect Mississippi against reinfestation by stray cattle 
from Louisiana, where the tick is not yet under control, a 
quarantine fence has been constructed along the state line. 

Mississippi is the eleventh of the original fifteen tick- 
infested states to gain freedom from quarantine restrictions. 
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MEAT IS GOOD FOR MAN! 


Copy, NgEs., June 16, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Recently I received a letter from F. M. Simpson, of the 
Commercial Research Department of Swift & Company, with 
a copy of an advertisement that is to appear in the June and 
July issues of forty-one farm papers scattered over the United 
States. The headlines of the advertisement read thus: “Live 
lambs are worth only what the market will pay for wool and 
dressed lamb.” This, of course, would apply to any other class 
of meat animal. 

About the same time I read an article in the American 
Hereford Journal by the well-known market statistician, James 
E. Poole, of Chicago. Quoting from that article: 


“On an eastbound train out of Chicago recently the head 
cattle-buyer of one of the major packing concerns noted a 
broiled-steak charge of $2 for one person. At the correspond- 
ing time last year the charge per person was $1.75. ‘Ever 
have a call for a $2 steak?’ he asked the waiter. ‘Once in a 
while,’ was the reply.” 


Another incident quoted was of a stock-yarder, dining at 
one of Chicago’s pretentious clubs, who remonstrated when 
foting a $1.75 steak charge, which had been marked up a 
quarter recently. He was told that the dining-room lost $20,- 
000 last year, and someone had to make it up. 


These are some of the contributing factors which are 
reducing the consumption of meats. For quite a while the top 
price of beef cattle on the Omaha market has been $13 per 
ewt., while hogs and lambs have been around $10; so there 
is no reason why anyone should have to pay $2 for a steak. 
I suppose the producers will be asked to take less for their 
stock in order to increase consumption. Of course, business 
conditions have considerable to do with the demand, but there 
are other reasons for the decline, such as the introduction of 
get-ready-quick foods and vegetarian food faddist propaganda. 


While wintering in San Diego, California, last winter, I 
had an opportunity to hear the widely known dietitian, Dr. 
Eugene Christian, of New York. He made the statement that, 
if we kept our systems in an alkaline condition by eating raw 
fruits and vegetables, instead of living the allotted span of 
seventy years, we should live to be 160. He said that animals 
in a natural state lived eight times the period it takes them 
to grow. Taking twenty years as the growing period of 
humans, they should live to be 160 years old. He said he 
expected to live to that age. The doctor made the statement 
that for five days since coming to San Diego he had lived 
almost entirely on spinach—and he did not like spinach very 
well, either. 

Anyone trying to live on a diet which he does not relish 
does not know the first principles of good digestion. In less 
than a week after giving that lecture they were shipping the 
doctor’s body back to New York for burial. He died from 


disease. So beware of a one-sided vegetable diet! Stefans- 
son, the Arctic explorer, lived for a year on a straight meat 
diet, without any ill effects; and Dr. Christian lasted only a 
week on a spinach diet. The old trappers and hunters, who 
did not lose their scalps, invariably lived to a good old age 
on almost a straight meat diet. 

' I have been informed that, from one cause or another, the 
consumption of meat has been reduced thirteen pounds per 
capita in the last six years. What are the results? Is our 
nation getting any healthier? Far from it. We are building 
more and bigger hospitals all the time, and our hospitals are 
about as badly crowded as our penitentiaries. If our people 
would only live on a well-balanced diet of unprocessed natural 
foods, take time to eat them properly, and not bring their wor- 
ries to the meal table, they would come nearer reaching the 
160-year goal than did Dr. Christian; and, incidentally, our 
hospitals would not be so crowded; neither would our peniten- 
tiaries. Besides, it would be easier to enforce the prohibition 
law. 

In Ireland, where I was reared, I got considerable of a 
compulsory scriptural education. After father and mother 
died, Grandmother Higgins saw to it that I did not shirk any 
of that, and she felt very proud of the record I made of not 
missing a Sunday-school lesson, or a morning or evening ser- 
vice, for five straight years. I remember reading of the people 
in Bible history being mostly pastoral people, living off their 
flocks and herds; and no doubt they were heavy meat-eaters. 
They had their wine in those days, too. Look at the ages they 
lived to! You might say they were only kids at 160. 
Methusalah lived to be 969 years old. They had staying quali- 
ties, too. Did not Jacob stand day herd over the cattle of 
Laban, his intended father-in-law, for fourteen straight years, 
in order to get the daughter of his choice? I ask any old cow- 
mam if anyone standing day herd for fourteen straight years 
didn’t have to have plenty of staying qualities. 

Those who are left from the old round-up days remember 
how, when the herd was rounded up on the bed-ground, the 
wagon-boss would send a couple of the boys to get an animal 
to butcher; how they rode carefully through the herd, so as 
to find the fattest yearling heifer; and how they cut out the 
one selected, and headed it for the camp. When conveniently 
near, one of the boys would make a quick dash and pop his 
rope on her, while the other would heel-rope her. When the 
heifer was strung out, the cook or somone would come running 
out with an ax and a butcher knife, and would, knock her on 
the head and cut her throat; then skin and quarter her right 
where she lay. They would divide up the meat with a neigh- 
boring wagon, which would likewise kill a beef a few evenings 
after. I am telling you the boys sure ate lots of beef those 
days, and they were healthy! With but two exceptions, I never 
heard of one getting sick on a round-up. I will tell you how 
that happened. 

There was Charley Robinson, our horse-wrangler in the 
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Old Bar Eleven outfit on the Sweetwater River in Wyoming. 
Well, Charley made a raid on a Mormon family’s watermelon 
patch at Whiskey Gap. In the night I was awakened by hear- 
ing some agonizing groans. In those days, if it did not hap- 
pen to be raining, we never thought of putting up a tent, but 
made our beds out around the mess- or bed-wagon, and had the 
sky for a roof. Rising up in bed, I could see Charley all 
doubled up with cramps, trying to brew himself some sage tea 
over the campfire. The boys then and there nicknamed him 
“Watermelon Charley.” 

Then there was my old friend, Bill Erickson. When we 
were working on the round-up in the Sand Hills in the sum- 
mer of 1886, Bill filled up on a big bait of sand-cherries—and, 
say, he was sure one sick man! We had to take him to a doc- 
tor in Valentine, our county seat, in order to save his life. I 
do not understand how the boys overlooked nicknaming Erick- 
son “Sand-Cherry Bill.” So, you see, there is danger in eat- 
ing too much fruit or vegetables. 

Bill stopped overnight at a settler’s house in the early 
days. They gave him a bed in the attic, where the rafters 
were not over two feet above the bed. In the night they heard 
an awful racket. Bill was hollering and cussing. On looking 
up to see what was the trouble, they found Bill with his back 
up against the rafters, about to raise the roof off. When they 
woke him up, he said he had been dreaming. He told them 
that he had wintered out on the range one time, and he had 
had an awful time fighting off wild animals. He had been dream- 
ing that a buffalo bull had got after him, and had got him cor- 
nered up against a cut bank, and he was trying to scare him off. 
Bill is still alive and living in Valentine in this state. 


There were a good many accidents in those days from 
roping wild stock and riding bad horses, or in stampedes; but 
rarely would anyone die. There were shooting scraps, also; 
but if one did not get hit in too many vital places, he would 
pull through. Take the killing of Jack Cooper in the Sweet- 
water country in the late eighties. Three of the Westfall boys 
cunningly set a trap for him. Two of them were concealed in 
a deserted log-cabin and one on the outside. When Jack rode 
up, looking for weak cattle, as it was winter time, they com- 
menced firing at hiny with three Winchester rifles. But Jack 
was game. He pulled and emptied his six-shooter at them. 
His marksmanship, however, was not very good. You could 
hardly blame him, with three good shots pumping lead into 
him. But they got him, putting fourteen bullets through his 
body. Strange to say, a jury of twelve men turned them 
loose, on a plea of self-defense, although it was proved that 
Jack had heavy-lined gloves on, and any gunman would know 
better than to start a scrap with heavy gloves on. Jack had 
a bad reputation, as a few years before he had killed a cow- 
boy named Checo during the round-up on the Platte River. 

So I believe this bugaboo about meat not being a good diet 
for the human family is not well founded. We all admire the 
fleetness of vegetarian animals, such as the jack-rabbit and 
the deer; but I would rather be the lion or the wolf that lives 
on them. 

DAN ADAMSON. 


GOOD CALF CROP IN NEW MEXICO 


DaTIL, N. M., June 4, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Cattle have wintered well in these parts, and a good calf 
crop is coming on, though prices are somewhat depressed and 
the range is getting dry. 

P. H. GOESLING. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION GREATEST ASSET 
OF LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


CLIFTON, ARIZ., June 17, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The American National Live Stock Association is the 
greatest asset that the live-stock industry has, and it is the 
duty of every cowman or live-stock grower to lend his moral 
and financial support toward the future welfare of the organ- 
ization. It is our association, as it is a part of us, and we 
must help to preserve its integrity and assist in building up 
a line of defense against the days when adversity may hit us. 
The National has been on the job at all times in defending 
the rights of the live-stock industry, and the officers deserve 
much credit for the exceptionally good work which they have 
accomplished. 

Let me state, too, that I consider THE PRopUCER the best 
periodical published. In fact, it alone is worth more than the 
dues the average stockman pays. 

FRED J. FRITZ. 


GOVERNMENT GRADING OF PACKAGED MEATS 


OVERNMENT GRADING HAS RECENTLY BEEN EX- 
G tended to packaged meats. A grading and stamping ser- 
vice was inaugurated early in April for a group of small pack- 
ing plants with headquarters in New York City, and arrange- 
ments have been made for a similar service in other large 
cities. Under this plan, the meat, after being inspected, is cut, 
wrapped in sanitary packages, and labeled, not only with the 
name of the cut, but with the official grade and the initials 


NOW! 


A New High-Quality 
Dehorning Paint and 
Protective Dressing 


Our own make. Has disin fect- 
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celled for cuts and surface 
wounds, castration incisions, 
sores, etc. Keep a bucket handy 
and prevent costly losses. 


WILL C. BARNES 
D’HORNER 


Cups out the horn button. Quick 
and humane. No horn stubs 
grow out. Cutting blades of 
tempered tool steel. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


Genuine Imported 


Burdizzo Castrators 


These instruments do the work 
successfully. Safe and sure. No 
bleeding or bad after-effects. 
Let us send full information. 


Franklin Blackleg 
Serum Co. 


Denver Fort Worth El Paso 
Amarillo Wichita i 


Half Gal:, $2.00; Gal., $3.00; 5- 
Gal. Can, $12.50. 


For calves 


under one year 





$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Fully guaranteed. Order from 
nearest office. 





Supplied in Four Sizes. Send 
today for illustrated booklet Marfa 
explaining the many features 7 
of advantage. Santa Maria All 
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THE NEW TARIFF ACT 


HE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF ACT IS NOW THE LAW 

of the land. On June 13 the measure slipped through the 
Senate by the narrow margin of two votes—44 to 42. The 
following day the House of Representatives put its stamp of 
approval on it by the more liberal majority of sixty-nine, the 
vote standing 222 for to 153 against. The President’s signa- 
ture was attached on June 17, the new rates going into effect 
at midnight the same day—more than seventeen months after 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House began hearings 
on the bill. 

For future reference we print the vote in the Senate: 


Ayes—44 


Republicans (39): Allen, Baird, Bingham, Capper, Couzens, 
Dale, Deneen, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goldsborough, Greene, 
Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, Johnson, Jones, 
Kean, Keyes, McCulloch, McNary, Metcalf, Oddie, Patterson, 
Phipps, Reed, Robinson of Indiana, Robsioh, Shortridge, Smoot, 
Steiwer, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, Waterman. 

Democrats (5): Broussard, Fletcher, Kendrick, Ransdell, 
Trammel. 

Nays—42 

Republicans (11): Blaine, Borah, Brookhart, Frazier, 
Howell, La Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Pine, Schall. 

Democrats (30): Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Bratton, Brock, 
Caraway, Connally, Copeland, Dill, George, Glass, Harris, Har- 
rison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, McKellar, Overman, Pittman, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Simmons, Stephens, Swan- 
son, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, Walsh of Montana, Wheeler. 

Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 


Paired—10 


Paired for the conference reports: Cutting, Goff, Gould, 
Moses, and Watson (Republicans). 

Paired against the conference reports: Nye (Republican), 
Blease, King, Steck, and Smith (Democrats). 


That the act is charged with all manner of political gases, 
a look at this alignment will reveal. In spite of oft-repeated 
good intentions to “take the tariff out of politics,” we fear 
that tariff questions will remain a major issue in congressional 
campaigns for many a long year to come. Not only has a 
large majority of the opposition party seized upon the pro- 
visions of the law as welcome ammunition for an onslaught 
on the administration forces, but disappointment on the part 
of a large element among the farmers, especially in the Middle 
West, with the way the pre-election pledges of their own 
party leaders have been carried out may have an important 
political aftermath. 

Whatever the ultimate effect of the new rates, it is but 
logical that they be given a fair test. The time between now 
and the elections in November—to look no farther ahead—is 
much too short to offer a sound basis for judgment. In the 
President’s view, agriculture is the chief gainer. 
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“Of the increases,” says Mr. Hoover, “it is stated by the 
Tariff Commission that 93.73 per cent are upon products of 
agricultural origin measured in value, as distinguished from 
6.25 per cent upon commodities of. strictly non-agricultural 
origin. The average rate upon agricultural raw materials 
shows an increase from 38.10 per cent to 48.92 per cent, in 
contrast to dutiable articles of strictly other than agricultural 
origin, which show an average increase of from 31.02 to 34.31 
per cent. Compensatory duties have necessarily been given 
on products manufactured from agricultural raw materials, 
and protective rates added to these in some instances. 

“The extent of rate revision, as indicated by the Tariff 
Commission, is that in value of the total imports the duties 
upon approximately 22.5 per cent have been increased, and 
77.5 per cent were untouched or decreased. By number of the 
dutiable items mentioned in the bill, out of the total of about 
2,300 there were about 890 increased, 235 decreased, and 2,170 
untouched. The number of items increased was, therefore, 
27 per cent of all dutiable items, and compares with 83 per 
cent of the number of items which were increased in the 1922 
revision.” . 

An analysis issued by Chester H. Gray, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Farm Bureau Federation, likewise depicts 
agriculture as the chief beneficiary of the law. To that extent, 
therefore, the object of the special session has been attained. 
According to Mr. Gray, duties on raw agricultural products 
have been advanced 51.6 per cent over the Fordney-McCumber 
act, while industrial-rate increases average only 14.6 per cent, 
or less than one-third of the agricultural increases. 

A statistical estimate by the Tariff Commission indicates 
that average duties collected under the 1922 law were about 
13.8 per cent of the value of all imports, whereas application 
of the rates of the new law would have increased the percent- 
age to about 16. The proportion of imports which will be free 
of duty under the new law is estimated at from 61 to 63 per 
cent. Under the superseded tariff act it was 63.8 per cent. 
The new rates are expected to raise the revenue derived from 
import duties by approximately $107,000,000. 

Much reliance is placed by President Hoover in the “flex- 
ible provision,” which he calls “a great progressive advance” 
that gives hope of taking the tariff out of politics. Under that 
provision, the Tariff Commission is directed—upon request by 
the President, on resolution by either or both houses of Con- 
gress, on its own initiative, or on the application of interested 
parties—to institute investigations of differences in costs of 
production ati home and abroad, and to make recommendations 
to the President, who may then either raise or lower the duty 
in question by 50 per cent. Losing no time in making this 
clause operative, the day after the bill was signed Senator 
Borah introduced a resolution, which was passed, calling upon 
the Tariff Commission to examine into differences in cost of 
production of cement, shoes, furniture, wire fencing, and 
certain agricultural implements. 

Below is set forth a list of the new rates which principally 
concern agriculture, as compared with the rates on the same 
commodities under the Fordney-McCumber act: 
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Old Rates 
Live stock— 


Present Rates 


cence, Weighing less than Weighing less than 


1,050 Ibs., 1% c. 


700 lIbs., 2% c. per 


per lb. lb. 
Weighing 1,050 Ibs. Weighing 700 lbs. or 


or more, 2 c. per 


Ib. 
Sheep, lambs, and 
GI cicitencceemce $2 per head 
| ROE % ec. per lb. 
ET stevseticeanstiane 3 ce. per Ib. 


Meats and meat products— 
Fresh beef and 


NE - heiddiccnkcampemins 3c. per lb 
NENT | ciiccntsioicninintnhadan % ec. per lb 
SU WO saseaaicticenics 1c. per Ib 
Oleo stearin.............. 1 c. per lb. 
Mutton and goat 

WONG {2 ac 2% c. per lb. 
BED: ‘sisrataccecbcasanidacl 4 c. per lb. 
TNE westicdiietiiscaetcatiinagl % ec. per lb. 
Bacon, hams, and 

shoulders .............. 2 ¢c. per Ib. 
ae 1 c. per Ib. 


Lard compounds 
and substitutes....4 ¢. per lb. 


Meat extract .......... 15 ¢. per Ib. 
Prepared or pre- 

served, (canned) 

EE ited 20% ad valorem 


Dressed poultry ...... 6 c. per Ib. 


Milk and cream— 


Fresh milk .............. 3% c. per gal. 
Sour milk .-............... 1c. per gal. 
Buttermilk .............. 1 ¢c. per gal. 
CE dicvietienswaans ..30 c. per gal. 


Butter and cheese— 


SD siccististaarcicsicnaith 12 c. per lb. 
Oleomargarine and 
other butter sub- 


CEIOND ccs 8 c. per lb. 
CRI dascsowsssinnciacss ~2% ¢. per Ib. 
Cheese 

less than 25% ad 
valorem 
TY seaniisitisiibstrintaiitiaitiiad 8 c. per doz. 
Hides and manufactures of— 
Cattle hides .......... ..Free 
BI si cccitticrices .. Free 
MNO niscisiistasintiatialhe Free 
Harness & saddles..Free 
Wools— 
Wool, raw............... 31 c. per Ib. 
WOOT FOI cisccnesienes 7% c. per Ib. 
Cotton, long-staple ....Free 
Cereals— 
MD siiinaeticinscatinnie 20 c. per bu. 
Buckwheat .............. 10 c. per 100 Ibs. 
ID tcti he sd eis .15 ¢. per bu. 
COS oleate 15 ¢c. per bu. 
ee 15 ¢. per bu. 
WOE Gsnindaamsbale 42 c. per bu. 
OE Secthasinsiniicniiecteeel 50 c. per 100 Ibs. 
a a a $4 per long ton 
Broom corm. ................ Free 


Sugar (Cuban), raw..1.76 c. per lb. 
Lumber, soft-wood ....Free 


a ee ..F ree 
Cement 





more, 3 c. per Ib. 


$3 per head 
2 c. per Ib. 
8 c. per Ib. 


6 c. per lb. 
% ec. per lb. 
1 c. per Ib. 
1 c. per lb. 


5 ce. per lb. 
7c. per lb. 
2% c. per lb. 


3% c. per lb. 
3 c. per lb. 


5 c. per Ib. 
15 ¢. per lb. 


6 c. per lb., but not 
less than 20% ad 
valorem 

10 ¢. per lb. 


6% c. per gal. 
6% c. per gal. 
2.05 c. per gal. 
56.6 c. per gal. 


14 ec. per lb. 


14 c. per ib. 
5% c. per lb. 


Sibdeasccibhacisastni 5 ce. per lb., but not 7 c. per lb., but not 


less than 35% ad 
valorem 


10 c. per doz. 


10% ad valorem 

12% to 80% ad 
valorem 

20% ad valorem 

15 to 35% ad 
valorem 


34 ¢c. per Ib. 
18 c. per Ib. 


7c. per Ib. 


20 c. per bu. 
25 c. per 100 lbs. 
25 c. per bu. 
16 c. per bu. 
15 c. per bu. 
42 c. per bu. 


75 c. per 100 lbs. 

$5 per short ton 

$20 per ton 

2 ce. per lb. 

$1 per 1,000 board- 
feet 

$1.25 per 1,000 

6 c. per 100 lbs. 
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A provision of much importance to the live-stock industry 
is that which aims at protecting the herds of the United States 
against the introduction of the foot-and-mouth-disease germ. 
Heretofore we have been dependent in this matter upon purely 
administrative regulations; henceforth it is law. The clause 
reads as follows: 


“Section 306 (a). Rinderpest and Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
—If the Secretary of Agriculture determines that rinderpest 
or foot-and-mouth disease exists in any foreign country, he 
shall officially notify the Secretary of the Treasury and give 
public notice thereof, and thereafter, and until the Secretary 
of Agriculture gives notice in a similar manner that such dis- 
ease no longer exists in such foreign country, the importation 
into the United States of cattle, sheep, or other domestic rumi- 
nants, or swine, or of fresh, chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mut- 
ton, lamb, or pork, from such foreign country, is prohibited.” 


PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE HOLDS ITS 
SECOND MEETING 


T THE SECOND MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
A the Conservation and Administration of the Public 
Domain, held in Washington, D. C., the first week of June, con- 
sideration was given to reports from members on the utiliza- 
tion of state lands in their respective states, and to what dis- 
position should be made of the remaining public domain. Rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture were heard, and the various problems to be dealt with 
were discussed with the heads of the bureaus concerned. 

No opinion was expressed by the committee as to what its 
policy should be, except that it was unanimously held that the 
present reclamation projects should be completed by the fed- 
eral government, and that it would not be advisable to turn 
these projects over to the states. 

In a statement issued at the conclusion of th: meeting by 
James R. Garfield, chairman of the committee, the suggestion 
is made that, in the disposition of the domain, regions, or 
areas, involving more than one state, might be considered. 
Where, in such areas, there are forest reserves, Indian lands, 
and grazing lands, it might be possible, he thinks, to consoli- 
date a particular region. If, in consolidated areas, certain 
lands might better be developed by the states, it might be well 
to transfer these lands to the states. 

In the opinion of Mr. Garfield, consideration should be 
given to the question whether the survey of the unsurveyed 
public lands could not be expedited. “Whatever is done with 
the public domain must rest upon this survey, so that, when a 
patent or clear list is given to a state, and the land is ulti- 
mately passed into the hands of the individual, he is assured 
of getting a clear title.” The chairman continues: 


“We have learned very fully the reasons why the states, 
which desire the public domain, wish it. We have also learned 
why some states do not want it. The division is quite sharp 
between those states. Idaho does not want it; their people are 
satisfied. They believe it would be an imposition and a bur- 
den on the state to take those lands without compensatory 
returns. Arizona, New Mexico, and Wyoming are anxious to 
have it. The situation varies in the different states. Nevada 
is in a difficult situation, different from that of any of the 
other states. It has not been increasing in population, and it 
would cause undue pressure on the people of Nevada to main- 
tain the administration of these additional lands. Their state 
organization is already a very heavy burden. Unfortunately, 
the representative from Colorado was unable to attend.” 


On account of lack of opportunity to digest the mass of 
material furnished by the various departments and state mem- 
bers, it is felt that the time is not yet ripe for the calling of 


a general meeting to confer with the people of the western 
states. 
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OUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E, BLAINE 


Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 
Formal Complaints Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission 


N I. C. C. COMPLAINT NO. 23270, ATTACKING THE 

rates on range or feeder cattle from points in Arizona— 
particularly Sonoita, Fairbanks, Nogales, Amado, and Will- 
cox—to Willard, Lucy, Estancia, and Corona, New Mexico, 
El Paso, Texas, and Denver, Colorado, complainants allege 
that the rates are unreasonable, and seek reparation on ship- 
ments which have moved. 


Pending Court Cases 


An attack on the validity of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order directing the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company to build a railroad, 185 miles long, 
through central Oregon, to connect with the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific systems, has been begun in the federal court 
for Oregon in No. E-9113, Oregon-Washington Railroad and 
Navigation Co. v. United States. The order to build that line, 
construction to begin not later than July 1, 1930, and to be 
completed not later than July 1, 1933, was entered in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 19680, Public Service Commission of Oregon v. 
Central Pacific et al., 159 I. C. C. 630. 

The bill of complaint asks for an interlocutory order and 
a permanent injunction forbidding the enforcement of the 
commission’s order. Complainants contend that the commis- 


sion’s order, if complied with, would be taking property with- 
out due process of law; that it is not supported by the evi- 
dence; and that it is based upon an erroneous construction of 
paragraph 21 of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


In I. C. C. Complaint No. 23449, the Virden Packing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California, attacks the rates on hogs 
from points in Nebraska and Colorado to South San Fran- 
cisco, California, under sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as compared with the rates to Los Angeles. 


Court Decisions 


In No. 571, Louisville & Nashville et al. v. United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission, the federal court for 
the western district of Kentucky has dismissed the application 
of the carriers for an order forbidding the enforcement of the 
commission’s order in the so-called Private Car Case, dated 
July 30, 1929. That order forbade the issuance of car passes, 
including passes for the so-called office car, except for cars 
owned by the issuing carrier or held by it under lease for use 
in its business as a common carrier, and except for cars of 
lines operated as a part of the system of the issuing carrier. 

In Louisville & N. R. Co. v. Kinney, 127 So. Rep. 802, the 
Supreme Court of Alabama held that the carrier’s duty to 
deliver live stock does not mean that the stock must be deliv- 
ered at the town or place of destination, but at the point where 
the stock may be unloaded. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Docket No. 21100, Ed Borders v. C. & N. W. et ah, 
Division 4 of the commission found that the rates on stocker 
or feeder cattle from Sioux City, lowa, to Fremont, Nebraska, 
were not unreasonable. The rate on stocker or feeder cattle 
and calves from Belvidere, South Dakota, to Fremont, 
Nebraska, was found inapplicable. Applicable rate, 50 cents, 
found unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded or may exceed 
43 cents on stocker or feeder cattle, and 49% cents on feeder 
calves. The rate of 41 cents on stocker or feeder cattle from 
Platte, South Dakota, to Fremont, Nebraska, applicable prior 
to August 16, 1927. Applicable after that date, the rate of 
34% cents was found unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded or may exceed 33% cents. Reparation was awarded. 
The findings were made without prejudice to any different con- 
clusions that may be reached in the general investigation in 
Docket No. 17,000, Part 9. The new rates are to become 
effective not later than August 20, 1930. 

In Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al. v. U. S. et al., the 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed the decision of 
the federal court for the northern district of California, which 
had upheld the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order in the 
California deciduous fruit case, holding that the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution worked no change in the existing law governing the 
making of rates, and that the commission had misconstrued 
the resolution. 


’ 


“We are of the opinion,” said the court, “that the commis- 
sion’s construction cannot be supported. The paragraph does 
not purport to make any change in the existing law, but, on 
the contrary, requires that that law be given effect. Nor does 
it purport to make unlawful any rate which, under the exist- 
ing law, is a lawful rate, but, on the contrary, leaves the valid- 
ity of the rate to be tested by that law.” 


The court further held that, if the depressed condition of 
the industry is to be given such consideration as may be rea- 
sonable, considering the nature and cost of the transportation 
service and the need in maintaining an adequate transporta- 
tion system, the resolution makes no change in the existing 
law. But if it means more than that, and is intended to 
reduce rates to some uncertain level below that standard, it 
raises a serious question as to the constitutional validity 
thereof. 

Tariff Changes 

Supplement 27, C. B. & Q. Tariff 6200-D, I. C. C. 16490, 
effective July 8, 1930, carries miscellaneous reductions to Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph from points in Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S 
CONSOLIDATION PLAN 


N THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS SHOWN THE SECOND IN 

the series of maps of railroad groups in the western half 
of the United States, in accordance with the plan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for consolidating all the roads in 
the country into nineteen great systems. This map, repro- 
duced from Railway Age, shows “System 13—Milwaukee,” 
named after the principal line of the group, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. With the more than a dozen minor 
roads proposed to be merged with this trunk line, the entire 
northern tier of states, extending from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific coast, will be covered by this group. 





“THE PRODUCER is a fine paper.”—JOHN A. WILLARD, 
Augusta, Mont. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JUNE 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 





CuicaGo, ILL., July 1, 1930. 


0. S. SIGNALS, FRANTICALLY RADIOED TO THE 
S. country from every major cattle market on the map 
during the third week of June, relieved a condition rare, but 
not without precedent. At one stage the market ceased to 
function, buyers were called in, and candid announcement was 
made by killers that they could utilize no more beef until con- 
gestion in outlet channels had been relieved. Top steers at 
Chicago, careening down a sharp price declivity, did not halt 
until the figure stood at $12.25, compared with a previous high 
of $15.25. But one explanation was made: beef outlet chan- 
nels had congealed. The country responded, with encourag- 
ing results, beef congestion was relieved in a few days, and 
values reacted 50 cents to $1 per cwt. from the low spot, which 
developed on Monday of the fourth week of the month. On 
that session the market lapsed into stagnancy, and bids could 
not be elicited on a portion of the day’s supply; but the same 
cattle were worth 50 to 75 cents more on Wednesday and 
Thursday of the same week, spots showing as much as a dol- 
lar advance. 


Market Collapse General 


As other commodity markets performed no better, and on 
the security bourses a similar collapse occurred, criticism of 
cattle-trade conditions is not warranted. Hogs broke $1.50 
per cwt., lambs $1, and fat sheep $1.50 to $2 coincidently. An 
unusual development in lamb trade was inability to effect a 
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clearance, especially in the case of light and common grades. 
Heretofore such conditions have been directly attributable to 
excessive supply, but on this occasion receipts of none of the 
three species were burdensome, measured by normal require- 
ments, so that the debacle must be attributed to lack of pur- 
chasing power. Everything wearing a hide was involved, 
from canner cows to New York kosher bullocks, even finished 
yearlings getting into the rut. The stock-cattle market blew 
up, and veals went on a bargain-counter. Recovery late in the 
month was the result of sharply curtailed supply, which per- 
mitted relief in outlet channels. 


Days of 1926 Recalled 


On this break, $9.75 to $10.75 took a large percentage of 
the corn-fed steers, few sold above $11.25, and killers acquired 
800- to 900-pound cattle of southern origin, that had been in 
the feed-lot and were in decent beef condition, at $5 to $6.50 
per cwt. It put traders in an “away back when” mood, recall- 
ing the panicky period of the latter half of 1926, when heavy 
bullocks, good enough for any beef trade, sold at $8.50 to $9. 
At the corresponding period of 1929, when the price-list was 
skyrocketing preparatory to the initial stage of the present 
depreciation, choice heavy cattle sold at $16.50 to $16.75, year- 
lings reached $16.50, and such mixed yearlings as had to take 
$10 to $10.50 on this slump realized $13 to $13.50. In June 
and July, 1929, killers paid $14.50 to $16 for long strings of 
fed steers, heifer yearlings at $15 being the $10.75 kind on 
this occasion. 


Feeders Sustain Heavy Losses 


Naturally the June slump in cattle put a crimp in feed- 
ers’ profits. In many instances their margin between initial 
and selling prices was obliterated, and in every instance loss, 
measured by possible realization had the property been cashed 
thirty days earlier, was heavy. Early in June top steers made 
$14; on the last round $12.50 was doubtful. Yearlings reached 
$13.50 at the outset; later $12 was their maximum perform- 
ance; while the grades selling at $11 to $12.50 before the 
decline settled down to a $9 to $10.75 basis at the last stages 
of the break, reaching $9.50 to $11.25 during the final week. 
The climax was the result of semi-panic developments in feed- 
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ing circles, throwing thousands of ill-conditioned cattle into 
the market hopper, which merely aggravated a bad condition. 
At the corresponding period of 1929 the country was acquir- 
ing such cattle in competition with killers—a buying furore 
that was responsible for the price-boost then. 


All Types of Cattle Involved 


Other cattle—butcher cows, heifers of all types, canners 
and cutters, and bulls—participated. Killers took on a pro- 
cession of $5.75 to $7 butcher cows, took their pick from a 
bargain-counter burdened with canners and cutters at prices 
ranging from $3.50 to $5 per cwt., had access to a surfeit of 
sausage bulls at $5 to $6, and replenished the veal-rack with 
$9.50 to $10.50 calves. Common light stock cattle sold as low 
as $5 per cwt., desirable yearlings stopping at $9. 


Wholesale Beef Prices Share in Decline 


Wholesale dressed-beef prices followed the _live-cattle 
market downward; but if the army of ultimate consumers 
derived material benefit, that fact was not generally known. 
At one center—Kansas City—a popular agitation for reduc- 
tion of retail prices developed. Elsewhere the aforesaid ulti- 
mate consumer took the only horn of the dilemma available, 
reducing purchases. Restaurant prices were in many instances 
actually raised during the slump in wholesale dressed-beef cost. 


Hogs Join Downward March 


Hogs joined the procession, declining approximately $1.50 
per cwt. during the period under review. Top hogs at Chicago 
flirted with the $9 market at the bottom of the slump during 
the last week of June, when slight reaction developed. At the 
low spot, $8 was the practical stopping-point on packing sows, 
$7.50 taking big weights. Scarcity of good heavy butcher hogs 
weighing 250 to 290 pounds put that type in the upper price 
strata and furnished assistance to packing-sow trade, packers 
showing preference for the latter at the prices. The country 
did not improve trading conditions by dumping a raft of unfin- 
ished light hogs that should have been decently fattened. This 
break took the velvet out of the corn-pork conversion process, 
which had previously been decidedly profitable. The June 
break enabled packers to reduce inventories on cellar accumu- 
lations, and to move a considerable cured-meat tonnage, 
although the fresh-pork market was in much the same over- 
supplied, somnolent condition as dressed-beef trade. 


Lambs Are No Exception 


Live-mutton trade was no exception to the rule. Desirable 
new-crop lambs declined about $1, and fat sheep $1.50 to $2, 
during the month. During the first week of June, $13.59 was 
paid for the first consignment of Washington lambs at Chi- 
cago; on the last round, $12.25 to $12.35 was the market. 
First arrivals of western feeding lambs earned $10; later $9 
was doubtful. The native-lamb market all but collapsed, only 
$11.50 to $12 kinds having a dependable market late in the 
month, when culls sold down to $4 and acres of nondescript 
natives cashed at $5.50 to $7.50. Fat ewes worth $5 to $5.50 
early in June sold down to $3 to $3.50; culls as low as $1. 


June Black Month in Trade History 


This, in brief, is the sorry story of the June live-stock 
market, which apparently encountered an irresistible deprecia- 
tion force. Statisticians, government-employed and otherwise, 
who have been sitting up nights figuring agrarian loss in con- 
sequence of the decline in grain values, could fiddle on another 
string by diverting their calculating energy to what has hap- 
pened concurrently in the sphere of live-stock trade. Grain- 
growers fared well in a relative sense. June will go into his- 
tory as a black month. 
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MARKET SO BAD THAT IMPROVEMENT 
SEEMS LOGICAL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


O DOMINANT IS BEARISH OPINION CONCERNING 

the summer and fall course of the fat-cattle market that 
the opposite view of the prospect is logical. Recalling the 
psychological condition existing a year ago, when a small 
minority was arrayed on the right side, a confirmed habit of 
“vetting off wrong” is evident. At that time cattle were being 
conserved in the feed-lot in anticipation of a $17 to $18 trade 
in finished steers, or a repetition of what happened in 1928; an 
accumulation of overdone, excessively heavy steers being cut 
loose during the final quarter, congesting dressed-beef chan- 
nels. The resultant slump was accelerated by the Wall Street 
disaster, upsetting the rapid stride of trade and finance gen- 
erally. This season cattle have been marketed closely as to 
weight and finish, and, had distributive conditions been as 
healthy as in 1929, recent tribulation encountered at the mar- 
keting stage would have been minimized. If contention that 
all commodity values are on a down-grade is correct, the 
depreciation is irresistible. 


Current beef production on a tonnage basis is far below 
normal. June receipts of cattle at western markets were 
heavier than in 1929, for the reason that feeders were then 
in a mood to combine retention and acquisition, which has been 
reversed this year. At the turn of the half-year most of the 
cattle in the preparation stage were for sale at the earliest 
possible moment, owners chafing at the bit when admonished 
to restrain the loading impulse—a mental condition that never 
has resulted in an accumulation of fat cattle, and probably 
never will. A probability exists that supply during the Sep- 
tember-to-December period will be substantially lighter than 
last year. This does not imply price reactions, as the indus- 
trial situation is still obscure, and, despite a claque of opti- 
mistie writers, radio spouters, and politicians, improvement will 
be tardy. Grass cattle, for financial and other reasons, may 
report numerously at the market, and feeders may delay 
investment until corn is harvested and new-crop prices are 
made; but such is demand for the cheaper grades of beef that 
grass product should be readily absorbed. Present indications 
are that the latter part of July will witness subsidence of 
unrestrained marketing of fed steers, creating a wider price 
spread, to the advantage of finished steers with quality, or 
the types now selling from $11 up. On the other hand, there 
will be continuous marketing of yearlings, especially of the 
unfinished type, and of light grass steers superabundance is 
assured. If feeders were in the market for the latter, the 
prospect would be more promising. One handicap under 
which the cattle market has labored recently is the fact that 
the bulk of weekly receipts has gone into beef channels under 


adverse conditions with respect to merchandising hides and 
offal. 


The distributive situation is deplorable. From the retail 
arm of the trade comes stereotyped complaint that it is not 
operating profitably, despite admission of drastic reduction in 
wholesale cost. At the corresponding period of 1929, Chicago 
cost of gootl-to-choice steer carcasses weighing 700 pounds and 
up was $21 to $23 per ewt., compared with $15.50 to $18 now. 
Good-to-choice steer carcasses weighing 550 to 700 pounds then 
cost $22 to $23.50, compared with $16 to $19 at present, and 
medium-to-good 300- to 550-pound yearling carcasses $22 to 
$25, compared with $15 to $19 now. Cow beef wholesaling at 
$16.50 to $20.50 last year has been set back to $9.50 to $13.50. 
All of which should be convincing evidence that the ultimate 
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consumer should be entitled to a better deal. Contention that 
retailers’ rents, labor, and other charges are still at the peak 
is as much beside the question as that vending meats is 
unprofitable. Nor does it refute assertion that retail prices 
are out of line with live-cattle cost, or contention that sales 
resistance would be reduced if consumers got more beef for 
the same outlay. . 

One reason why retail beef prices are not more respon- 
sive to mutations in wholesale cost is that experience has 
taught retailers that fluctuations in live-cattle prices are irreg- 
ular and not indicative of a permanent downward trend. Con- 
sequently they are not justified in following downward trends 
until the new basis has been.definitely established. The answer 
to this is that whenever wholesale prices are marked up retail 
figures invariably advance, but declines are disregarded. So far 
as consumers purchasing at public eating-houses are concerned, 
the charges they are required to pay rarely decline. On the 
contrary, the trend is always higher. This applies alike to 
dining-cars, restaurants, clubs, and every sphere of distribu- 
tion other than markets. In the scheme of meat distribution, 
beef is always penalized out of proportion to other meats. 
What is needed at this juncture to revive consumption is 
adjustment of retail to the new scale of wholesale prices. Con- 
tention that service is costly is absurd. 

At this writing, early in July, cattle-market conditions 
and prospects are alike chaotic. Late in June no grade of 
cattle had a dependable market, with the possible excep- 
tion of yearling heifers. The dividing line between a suffi- 
ciency and a surplus was narrow, a difference of a few thou- 
sand weekly accounting for sharp breaks or bulges, with the 
general trend emphatically downward. Such movements are 
irresistible and must run their logical course; and invariably 
the pendulum swings to an extreme in either direction. 


Hogs 


December-delivery hog options opened at $8.50 per cwt. 
on all grades—light, medium, and heavy. This does not neces- 
sarily mean the market at that period, but reflects opinion in 
trade circles. Obviously no one cares to purchase around that 
figure, while some, at least, are willing to sell. The June 
break carried packer drove cost well down to $8.50 at Chi- 
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cago. What happens subsequent to September will depend on 
the country selling policy. The government estimate is for 6 
per cent fewer hogs in the maturing crop than the last, but 
these guesstimates have been discredited to such an extent 
that they do not get general credence. Pork, in its various 
cured and fresh forms, is the “poor man’s meat,” suffering 
less during periods of financial depression than beef, and 
below a $9 Chicago basis hogs are not only low enough, but 
right down to an actual cost-of-production basis. There is at 
least ground for suspicion that hog prices have been adroitly 
manipulated. Everybody engaged in the task of slitting a 
hog’s throat has found the operation profitable, but, as long 
as they have paid their board bill, growers have been reason- 
ably contented. If they will refrain from dumping light and 
immature hogs into the market hopper along in September 
and October, they will conserve their own interests, maintain 
prices, and aid all concerned. Much of the evil popularly 
credited to commodity markets may be directly traced to the 
sphere of production, which includes hogs. 


Lambs 


The lamb market is “shot,” to use vernacular. Farm 
flocks acquired during the recent period of high prices are 
being and will be dumped, regardless of price. When the 
average farmer succumbs to the siren song of the “grow more 
sheep” booster, he buys regardless of intrinsic value; but let 
the wool or the lamb market, or both, collapse, and he gets out 
so precipitously as to paralyze the industry, so far as is 
within his power. This year farmer breeders have not awaited 
maturity of their lamb crop, but in many instances have 
thrown the entire package, lambs and ewes, overboard—the 
former at the pee-wee, the latter at the cull stage. Many of 
these lambs have sold as low as $4 per cwt.; their dams at $1 
to $2 per cwt., when bids were available. Present indications 
are that, in the panic to get out, this policy will be continued 
until well along next fall. 


Western growers have adopted the commendable policy of 
loading only fat lambs, retaining feeders to get every pound 
of growth possible. Corn Belt feeders are not ready to enter 
the market, packers taking most of the second cuts of western 
lambs. Concern, or curiosity, over feeder-price development is 
general, but will be gratified only when the market mate- 
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rializes. Within the next thirty days Corn Belt feeders will 
show their hands, and it is up to them to make the first deal. 
An $8 to $9 Chicago market is more or less confident expect- 
ancy, but what Iowa feeders do at Omaha will have a decided 
influence on the outcome. Colorado and Nebraska, smarting 
under last winter’s heavy losses, will not be in the trade until 
late, having confidence that there will be more than enough 
thin lambs to go around. Contracting on the range is at a 
standstill, prospective buyers and owners being 2 to 3 cents 
apart in their ideas of values. Ultimately the ice will be 
broken, whereupon an active market is probable. It is some- 
what doubtful if lower lamb prices have materially broadened 
consumptive demand, as the dressed market has been on a 
ragged edge right at wholesale prices 4 to 10 cents per pound 
less than at the corresponding period last year. At forced 
sales in New York, low-grade dressed lamb and ewe carcasses 
have sold at 2 to 3 cents per pound. The worst thing that 
could have happened to dressed trade at this juncture is over- 
loading the market with the product of pee-wee, half-fat, and 
nondescript lambs, also that of thin ewes, as such a condition 
militates against the reputation of the product. 


The whole live-stock prospect from top to bottom is decid- 
edly nebulous. Values have been so drastically depreciated as 
to make recovery more likely than further declines. What the 
outcome may be is anybody’s guess, but at the new scale of 
values the whole market should be in improved technical 
position. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., July 3, 1930. 


ECLINES, RANGING ALL THE WAY FROM $1 TO $2 

per cwt., were registered in the cattle market during the 
month just ended. Trade on most sessions was just about as 
dull as it could be. Packers claim that the demand for beef 
is limited, and that coolers are filled with stock which they are 
having a hard time moving. Despite this fact, the offering 
continues of fair volume. Eastern live-stock exchanges sent 
out appeals to the country to cut down receipts for a time, to 
allow the market to improve, but many feeders are unable to 
hold back their shipments, and the supply continues larger 
than the demand. Despite the fact that the supply of cattle 
was nearly one-third lighter than a year ago at Denver, the 
market was dull on many sessions, and salesmen found it 
difficult to interest buyers. 

Good fat steers were selling around $10 to $11, with choice 
kinds up to $11.50, a month ago; by the middle of the month 
the good ones were selling up to $11, while one load of strictly 
fancy, heavy steers, weighing 1,509 pounds, brought $12.25, 
freight paid; by the close of the month, desirable steers were 
selling at $9.50 to $10.50, with a top of $11 for strictly choice 
kinds. Cows that sold at $7.50 to $8.50 early in the month 
were going at $5.50 to $6.50 at the close, with choice heiferish 
kinds up to $7. Heifers that sold at $10.50 to $11, and up for 
the choice kinds, early in June were bringing $9.50 to $10.25 at 
the close of the month. Stockers and feeders that sold around 
$9.50 to $11 early in June were bringing from $7.50 to $8.50 
at the close. 

Traders are not very optimistic in their predictions for the 
market during the next few weeks. A considerable number of 
cattle remain in feed-lots, to be marketed within the next sev- 
eral weeks, and, with the demand as limited as at present, they 
are not expected to have a very good reception. 

The country is wondering what the market for range cattle 
will be this fall. As yet it is anybody’s guess. Much, of 
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course, will depend upon the corn crop and the feed situation; 
also, on the condition of the cattle. It is generally conceded 
that prices will be considerably lower than they were a year 
ago. Just how much lower is the question that producers 
would like to have answered. 

Hogs.—Hog trade was fairly active during the month, and 
prices continue to hold up fairly well, although considerably 
lower than a month ago. Good fat hogs were bringing around 
$10.05 on the closing session of May; by the middle of June 
they were selling up to $9.90, having dropped only about 15 
cents from the high point of the closing session of the pre- 
vious month; by the end of June, best hogs sold here at $9. 

The decline of the past month was due largely to the 
influence of declines in other divisions of the live-stock market. 
The demand continues to be fairly broad, and, with the govern- 
ment June pig survey reporting a decrease of 6 per cent in the 
spring pig supply, there is every reason to look for fairly sat- 
isfactory hog prices for some time to come, At the present 
prices of corn and hogs, the hog-raiser and feeder can make a 
fair profit, and there is little in the situation to indicate mate- 
rial declines in hog values soon. 

Sheep—Sheep prices held up fairly well during the 
month. Fat lambs declined around 25 cents per cwt., while 
ewes have shown a little more loss. Fat lambs were selling 
early in June at $11 to $11.25 for the best; the $11.25 top was 
well maintained up to the middle of the month, but slight 
declines carried tops to $11 on the closing session. Fed ewes 
were selling around $5.50 to $6 early in June. There are no 
fed ewes coming at the present time, the only offering being 
from the range districts, and these are selling around $3 to 
$3.50. 

The fat lamb market held up rather better than expected. 
The demand for lamb continues fairly broad, and the behavior 
of the market during the past month is an encouragement to 
producers, who are watching closely the lamb market situation. 
The course of the trade during the next few weeks will largely 
determine what producers will receive for their range lambs 
this fall. Present indications are that prices are going to be 
more satisfactory for feeder lambs than some have predicted. 


Horses.—Horse trade was rather quiet, as the supply was 
less than half as large as a year ago. Inquiry was fair, and 
the stock offered found a very good outlet at generally steady 
prices. Good heavy work-horses are selling at $100 te $150 a 
head, and good big work-mules at about the same prices. 
Farm chunks are bringing from $60 to $90, and light horses 
are selling from $50 down. Fair work-mules are moving 
around $50 to $85, and light mules at $25 to $40. 


FEEDERS IN WAITING MOOD 


J. E. P. 


TRENUOUS EFFORT TO ENTICE BEEF-MAKERS 
S into the stock-cattle market during the June break met 
with scant response. At the bottom of the slump, a Chicago 
dealer tried the bait of one hundred night letters to his cus- 
tomers in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Less than half of those 
addressed responded, the majority to the effect that they were 
not interested, leaving the inference that they were awaiting 
still lower prices. At that stage useful light cattle could be 
acquired at $6.50 to $7.50; good yearlings, at $8 to $9, accord- 
ing to quality. 

It was ever thus with the feeder—he is all out or all in. 
During the buying furore at the corresponding period of 1928 
and 1929 he begrudged killers possession of two-way cattle, 
actually taking part of his beef away in a competitive trading 
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game that cost the country a large amount in the finality of 
the transaction. Now, instead of throwing money to the little 
birds, feeders view with suspicion a set of replacement values 
affording a more favorable opportunity to stock up than at 
any time since the 1926 crash, when their strategic position 
was strong. 

Despite feed abundance, corn plenitude, and a promising 
harvest, feeders are wary. They may or may not be display- 
ing good judgment, but their announced policy is to delay 
investment. A decided minority has been taking on cattle 
with the object of grazing down cost during the summer and 
fall season, but the rank and file is in the same mood as the 
small boy, sent for sour milk, who, being told that only sweet 
milk was available, decided to wait until it soured. A waiting 
policy may be a display of sound judgment, but it is axiomatic 
that the opportune moment to buy anything is when prices are 
low and the market deserted. 

Influences may be injected calculated further to depress 
prices. Drought or financial exigencies in the West—always 
possible—are in this category. The industrial situation may 
even get worse. But the whole region east of the Missouri 
River must acquire a large number of cattle for replacement 
purposes before it snuggles into winter quarters, and sooner 
or later the restocking program will be launched. Last year 
those who played a waiting game profited. This time that per- 
formance may be reversed. A number of possible factors 
could advance stock-cattle prices $1 per cwt. or more, but 
prospective buyers have rarely been more skeptical. It is a 
palpable case of lack of confidence. 


EXPANSION OF BEEF-GRADING SERVICE 


XPANSION OF THE GOVERNMENT’S BEEF-GRADING 

and stamping activities to five additional market centers 
shortly after July 1 has been announced by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The new cities where this service 
will be available are Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
St. Louis. Heretofore grading has been limited to the eight 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, and Topeka. 





A visit will convince you! 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
A Good Place to Buy Herefords 


How about some choice heifers 
right now? 
Bulls, too, if you need them 


Come see us 
You are welcome any time. 


a 
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As evidence of the increasing demand for government- 
graded beef, the bureau mentions the fact that there has been 
an advance of 62 per cent in the quantities of beef graded and 
stamped during the past five months, as compared with the 
same period a year ago. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four 
markets for the month of May, 1930, compared with May, 
1929, and for the five months ending May, 1930 and 1929: 
































RECEIPTS 
Mey Five wom Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cave”... 984,215 | 1,097,091 | 5,158,188 | 5,169,926 
a 533,044 563,075 | 2,515,117 | 2,525,762 
Ds hircadcitinacte’ 3,292,865 | 3,430,731 | 18,348,637 | 19,581,751 
GED soot 2,334,218 | 2,173,253 | 10,420,847 | 9,133,913 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
May Five ~~. Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
re 408,052 515,468 2,206,212 | 2,101,236 
Calves.......-<--4 161,096 166,104 725,228 689,809 
BR sicnticiswtion 1,216,168 | 1,306,470 | 17,234,510 | 7,315,189 
Sneep......-....-4 1,092,243 1,076,573 | 4,524,644 | 4,249,179 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
May Five Months Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Gattle* ........... 171,938 265,983 940,201 943,225 
CO 27,510 28,062 153,821 100,626 
Bi iccccscesnncion 46,521 56,576 256,395 297,369 
MPOD .-<.-.--:--4 142,011 218,314 601,280 852,509 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
——— ai “Five es Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
ee 575,882 588,179 | 2,892,141 | 3,017,617 
Calves :......z.4 371,560 397,010 | 1,790,743 | 1,831,197 
Hogs.......---.---+-- 2,084,198 | 2,135,266 | 11,110,149 | 12,247,081 
AR sctscodaesl 1,248,750 | 1,101,565 | 5,896,074 


4,869,677 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in best 
range bulls 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
July 1, 1930, compared with June 2, 1930, and July 1, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: July 1,1930 June 2,1930 July 1, 1929 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................. $11,50-12.50 $13.25-14.25 $15.00-15.75 
I a ieee ne 10.00-11.75 12.00-13.50 14.00-15.25 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)..................-+ 11.25-12.00 13.00-14.00  14.75-15.75 
RROD <5. srocccceercoecveciesinininonnetisvmnmenpcenanins 9.75-11.50  11.75-13.50 = 13.50-14.75 
Medium (800 Ibs. up) ...............-.c-se00 8.50-10.25 10.50-12.50  12.25-13.50 


FED YEARLING STEERS: 
Good to Choice 


Ascudticastciasace sts aeesuuabebectis 9.50-11.00 11.50-13.50 13.25-15.50 
HEIFERS: 

CARNE Ci NE sion cceibisccsal dpsed ee 9.25-10.75 9.00-12.00  10.50-14.75 
COWS: 

peed tie CAMNOG . cicccettooscaces 7.00- 9.00 8.00-10.00 8.50-12.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)........... 8.00- 9.75 9.75-10.75 12.50-13.50 

Common to Medium 2200... cece 6.00- 8.00 8.00- 9.75 9.75-12.25 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 8.00- 9.75 9.75-11.00  12.25-13.50 

Common to Medium .........2....:ccccceceseee 5.75- 8.00 7.50- 9.75 9.75-12.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.20- 9.45 10.00-10.50  10.75-11.40 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down).... 8.75-11.25  11.25-18.50  12.50-15.00 


SOME DEGREE OF STABILITY REACHED 
IN WOOL 


J. E. P. 


OOL IS ONE COMMODITY THAT HAS APPAR- 
\ ently been stabilized. The qualifying term is used 
advisedly, as stabilization of any commodity is elusive these 
days. You think you have located the shell concealing the lit- 
tle pea, only to discover that it is elsewhere. One certainty 
in the wool situation is that no scarcity, or even semblance of 
scarcity, exists or impends. The world’s storage is full, and, 
although production may be entering the curtailment stage of 
the cycle, there will be no necessity for wearing the old suit 
after it shows ragged edges, provided you have the price of 
a new one; and that price is coming down, whether you invest 
in hand-me-downs or de-luxe tailoring. The erstwhile $100 
suit now costs $60, the present $40 suit is good enough for 
dress parade, and for $20 you may be creditably clothed. 
Recent developments in sartorial habits have not been con- 
ducive to expanding consumption, and current production is 
high. 

Another obvious fact is that wool at present prices is 
worth the money; otherwise dealers would have been less 
active. Wool is one commodity that should be immune to fur- 
ther vicissitude. What the new tariff may or may not accom- 
plish in the way of price stabilization or improvement is any- 
body’s guess. Your average wool-grower does not regard the 
tariff as a legislative beneficence, and he is probably right. 
Just why Boston should be the lowest market on the wool- 
trade map is one of those inexplicable things which no tariff 
expert has ever been able to elucidate. The only phase of the 
recent congressional effort is putting rags on the list. 
Whether or not this move will keep foreign refuse out of this 
market remains to be seen. A more effective method would 
have been an embargo on sanitary grounds. 

However, the wool market has been picking up. Domestic 
prices have turned against the buyer—slightly, but definitely. 
Foreign markets, recently peppy, have gone flat meanwhile. 

So far as this Congress is concerned, the tariff has been 
settled, which is always a relief to the trade. For eighteen 
months congressional deliberation on the subject has been a 
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positive detriment. Now we shall have the usual thousand- 
and-one rulings and customs-court decisions dragging through 
another year; but the issue is determined, and the trade knows 
“where it is at.” 

Prior to the tariff becoming effective, there were heavy 
withdrawals of foreign wool from bond. Reports have it that, 
anticipatory of the tariff, enormous quantities of low-grade 
wool and rags were imported, which will have the effect of 
nullifying any prompt beneficial influence that the new rates 
might exert. 

In the West, wools have been moving freely, and in such 

(Concluded on page 33) 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED MEATS 


July 1, 1930 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


CN abacesciscenaceespplncivacenicncdontimecnal $16.00-17.50 $17.00-18.00 $16.00-18.00 

RI adh ckestassccccecabecosapeenhcunirncmn haieacneniiansedins 15.00-16.00 16.00-17.00 15.00-17.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

INE: | ccuscsdeacasuattadhtiaclaccbertsttenccouvcsepunaiean anes TE Rae® « ccc 16.00-18.00 
wR vcs cccsacihccceessntiniacicitsosiieaicspintindacadiaaicke inten SERRE ccicices 15.00-17.00 
YEARLING STEERS (300 to 550 Ibs.) : 

GRE Side rubesnci eno EOP Ee  cindecdansictoneens 16.00-18.50 

I eerste cb cae ein sa ctecicomnecectah” ROM insecietensieasaions 15.50-17.50 
COWS: 

NI ss ccahit ceaiessekip nda itdetataoasblg nbc 12.00-13.00 13.00-13.50 12.00-13.50 
VEALERS: 

NE nite ee ar 17.00-18.00 21.00-23.00 21.00-23.00 

NONE coecapedeblatic iis ccadsccstesamalsaeeiueiee 15.00-17.00 18.00-21.00 18.00-21.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (38 Ibs. down) : 


CON ssictieentidetsckinenn! $23.00-25.00 $26.00-27.00 $25.00-26.00 
NE Sari cacincctie snikthsaschecissanscictesnaetantscuasnabbalaads 21.00-23.00 25.00-26.00 23.00-25.00 
LAMBS (39 to 45 lbs.) : 
CI = ects cccteecckereeciccclutichemtael 23.00-25.00 26.00-27.00  24.00-25.00 
I ai ctteccaiti eta cacienseselesnintanbeacoben 21.00-23.00 25.00-26.00 23.00-25.00 
LAMBS (46 ta 55 Ibs.) : 
NE ab dcicitpiccaisecartanisiniaitltcceiaascncacange, 24.00-26.00 24.00-25.00 
WII fancecntoscscpadaecslacccineissscssscanttdaascsapuiceedsbens 19.00-21.00 23.00-25.00 23.06-24.00 
EWES (70 lbs. down): 
I spiacicescenarsctbisncecdleciacucanccudatieeseveienansesal 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
Ne i iiieniereneteehchnatinabends $19.00-22.00 $19.00-20.00 $19.00-21.00 
WER Te Wied 19.00-21.00 18.00-19.50 18.00-20.00 
SAN Te Maia csecntn tina ccateniadabics 16.00-18.00 16.50-18.00 17.00-19.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats on June 1, 1930, as compared 
with June 1, 1929, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 














Commodity June 1, 1930 June 1, 1929 "ao 
Frozen beef................... 49,803,000 | 39,878,000 | 32,557,000 
Cured beef*................... 21,584,000 17,437,000 21,870,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 4,637,000 2,461,000 1,711,000 
Frozen pork.................. 177,145,000 | 256,291,000 | 211,174,000 
Dry salt pork*............... 105,935,000 | 171,450,000 | 152,670,000 
Pickled pork*................ 392,194,000 | 443,044,000 | 416,334,000 
Miscellaneous................ 83,146,000 82,331,000 67,252,000 

BONNE oie 834,444,000 ,012,892,000 | 903,568,000 
RE ire oS ae! 115,327,000 | 183,490,000 | 145,332,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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HEAVY IMPORTS OF HIDES IN ANTICIPATION 
OF TARIFF 
J. E. P. 


IDE TRADE SHOULD PICK UP IN JULY, BUT NO 
suggestion of substantially higher prices is heard. Dur- 

ing June this market was involved in the general slump of 
commodity and security values, new “lows” for the year being 
made in the futures market under record trading. Settlement 
of the tariff, although theoretically beneficial to hide and 
leather trade, was pessimistically interpreted as a further 
deterrent to economic recovery, and was partly responsible for 
breaking the recent deadlock between packers and tanners. 
Sole-tanners made strenuous effort to advance prices of their 
product, but did not get far, for which heavy stocks of sole 
leather were responsible. 

Depressing factors within the trade are not lacking. 
There is a feeling of uncertainty about the immediate future. 
In anticipation of a tariff impost, enormous quantities of for- 
eign hides have been imported during the past six months, the 
product of which must be worked off before any substantial 
advance in hide values can be expected. If the market holds . 
steady, it will be equal to a creditable performance. 

The leather situation is far from satisfactory. Both sole 
and upper leathers are slow. Competition with recently im- 
ported foreign leather is being felt. What the immediate 
influence of the tariff will be cannot be guessed, and importers 
will naturally make an effort to lower their prices sufficiently 
to conform to the new duty. They may or may not be able 
to get around this obstacle, but, if they do, appreciation in 
domestic leather prices will be doubtful, even after current 
holdings have been worked off. Usually the effect of a tariff 
not high enough to prohibit foreign importation is merely to 
take money out of the pocket of the foreign manufacturer, 
rather than exclude him from the domestic market. 

Branded hides and heavy steers are firmer than other 
descriptions. Packers are not disposed to make further con- 
cessions, especially as quality shows seasonal improvement. 
No effort has been made to sell July take-off, as the market 
has not been in receptive mood. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N JULY 3, COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL WAS 

selling at $35.50. Hay prices at Kansas City on July 1 
were the following: Alfalfa, new-crop—No. 1 extra leafy, 
$18.50 to $19; No. 2 extra leafy, $17.50 to $18; No. 1, $16.50 to 
$17; No. 2 leafy, $15 to $16; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 3 
leafy, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 3, $11 to $12; sample, $9 to $10.50; 
prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $8.50 to $10; No. 3, 
$6.50 to $8; sample, $5 to $6; timothy—No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $15 to $16; No. 3, $12.50 to $14.50; sample, $8 to $12; 
timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $14.50 
to $16; No. 3, $11 to $14. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicage, IIl. 
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RADE REVIEW | 


MAY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


OTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS DURING MAY WERE 

the smallest reported for that month for a number of 
years. Exports fell below those of any month since July, 1924, 
and imports (with one exception) below those of any month 
since August, 1924. The figures (from Bradstreet’s) for May 
and the eleven months ending May, 1930 and 1929, follow: 








May Eleven Months Ending May 


1930 1929 1930 1929 


Exports........_——-|_ $322,000,000 | $385,013,000 | $4,401,063,000 | $4,980,270,000 
Imports.............-—| 285,000,000 400,149,000 | 3,598,945,000 | 3,938,484,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 37,000,000 | $*15,136,000 |$ 802,118,000 | $1,041,786,000 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 
mal fats from the United States for the month of May 
and the five months ending May, 1930, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous year, were as-below (in 
pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 





Five Months Ending 
May May 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Beef, fresh. bitoaeaaet atacand 154,697 207,479 1,150,234 1,276,418 
Best, pickied_................... 1,335,025 957,027 4,640,011 4,046,089 
Beef, canned. iaduplaatiiantanian 120,146 128,416 989,257 1,049,715 
INN 4,127,724 6,235,842 22,557,105 29,692,786 
NN aoe 5,757,592 7,528,764 29,336.607 36,065,008 





PORK PRODUCTS 








aa 
Five Months Ending 
May May 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Pork, fresh........................-| 1,610,494 779,775 10,148,759 5,270,661 


Pork, pickled........... = 





3,916,788 8,532,191 | 14,881,580 18,764,528 


eer 8,552,723 14,450,156 | 54,281,013 59,960,674 


Cumberland sides... 529,819 816,248 2,314,156 2,680,065 
Hams and shoulders .| 13,845,323 11,246,397 | 55,714.928 | 55,084,528 
Wiltshire sides................ 596,810 604,491 2,966,375 1,954,000 
canned.................! 195,432 236,774 725,482 1,014,341 
pitntiiininmnncmmn Ch SATIS 64,191,769 | 318,384,750 | 349,967,819 

Lard compounds................. 209,542 288,395 1,118,720 1,504,665 
Neutral lard.....................-.|_ 1,055,382 1,301,257 6,822,257 8,596,188 
I on ccrrctercnnnc ng SETS EE 97,447,453 | 467,353,020 | 504,797,469 


Effect of New Australian Tariff on American Exports 


Australian imports of canned meats from the United 
States during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1930, were 
valued at $106,000. Under the provisions of the new Australian 
tariff act, importation of this commodity has been prohibited. 
Imports of tallow and greases from the United States, last 
year amounting to $275,000, are expected to suffer from the 
increase of 50 per cent in the duty on these products. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH KAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, June 17, 1930. 


T IS INSTRUCTIVE TO NOTE FROM THE REPORT 
of the British Ministry of Agriculture, just published, that 
the production of meat in England and Wales has been stead- 
ily advancing during the last few years. Three years ago, in 
the twelvemonth ended June 30, 1927, it had fallen to a low 
ebb of 15,411,000 cwt. (of 112 pounds), that figure comparing 
with the considerably higher level of 17,593,000 cwt. which was 
the average for the five years before the war. Since three 
years ago, however, pastoral activities have been stimulated to 
the extent of securing a total meat production the year before 
last of 17,401,000 cwt., and in the twelve months ended June 
30, 1929, of 17,804,000 cwt. 
Of the above total production, beef aggregated 7,962,000 
cwt. in the last year recorded, veal 719,000 cwt., and mutton 
and lamb 3,253,000 ewt., pig meat totaling 5,870,000 cwt. 


A feature characteristic of recent years has been the 
larger numbers of cattle sold off farms, these being slightly 
above the pre-war level. Owing, however, to the reduction since 
the pre-war period in the average dressed carcass weight of 
cattle, the output of beef last year was still about 4 per cent 
below the pre-war level. Slaughterings of calves and of sheep 
and lambs were rather smaller than in 1927-28, reductions 
amounting to 6 and 7 per cent, respectively; but in each case 
the numbers killed were above the level of the earlier years 
given in the table. Killings of pigs, although rather below 
the exceptionally heavy total recorded in 1924-25, were well 
above the average. 


As to the actual number of live stock recorded in the cen- 
sus taken in June, 1929, the total, 5,957,594, was 68,839 less 
than a year before—a 1 per cent reduction. Calves totaled 
1,102,254—a reduction of 17,648, or 1.6 per cent, on the year. 
The total number of sheep on agricultural holdings last year 
was 16,105,453—a reduction of 294,157, or 1.8 per cent; a fall 
less than one-half the decline shown the previous year. Of 
this total, breeding ewes numbered 6,717,258, or 129,654 less 
than a year before. Lambs in June of last year totaled 6,934,- 
224—a reduction of less than 1 per cent on the previous year. 
As regards pigs, which totaled 2,366,543, these showed the 
heaviest reduction (viz., 604,500, or 20 per cent, as compared 
with the previous year) ever recorded in any year since 1892. 


The early months of the present year have been a period 
of defiation in the pastoral industry as well as in other direc- 
tions. The fall in live-stock prices has been consistent, and 
during the past month the index price number for fat cattle 
has dropped a further 3 points, bringing it to only 30 per cent 
above pre-war. Fat sheep are likewise cheaper, and also pigs, 
baconers falling in the past month as much as 15 points, to 61 
per cent above pre-war, and porkers 13 points, to 67 per cent 
above the 1911-13 level. Since February—the point of highest 
prices since last fall—there has been a drop in values of 72 
cents per twenty pounds for baconers and 84 cents for porkers. 
A rise has recently taken place in store-cattle prices, which are 
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$1.92 per 100 pounds dearer, making the index number 4 points 
higher than pre-war. Store sheep are also dearer at 46 per 
cent above pre-war, so that this indicates a firming-up ten- 
dency later in this trade. 

Imported meats have seen a successive drop and rise of 
extreme curvature during the past two months, the main influ- 
ence governing this fluctuation being a greatly swollen importa- 
tion of supplies of Empire meat from the Southern Hemis- 
phere during the months of March and April. Frozen lamb 
fell to prices showing an actual decrease on production costs, 
and the worst sufferers were the early c.i.f. buyers, who had 
heavy commitments to their credit. Chilled-beef importations 
into Great Britain have also been sufficiently irregular and 
heavy in arrival during the past two months to keep the mar- 
ket sagging, and this influence extends throughout all classes 
of meat, owing to the preponderance of the chilled-beef item 
in the larger markets. New Zealand lamb at the moment has 
risen again to over 18 cents per pound for small-weight car- 
casses in Smithfield Market, London; and this is the highest 
it is likely to go, in view of the increasing amount of meat now 
coming off home pastures. Argentine lamb fetches up to 16 
cents in West Smithfield at the present time. 


A feature which has attracted much attention and com- 
ment on the London meat market of late has been the arrival 
of one or two consignments of the new rapid-frozen packaged 
meats, under the enterprise of American importing firms. The 
trade in Great Britain has been informed of the revolutionary 
principles underlying this novelty, which certainly gives great 
promise of success, so far as the superior cooking and eating 
qualities of the meat are concerned. Those who have witnessed 
the innovation and have studied the technique of the venture 
are convinced that the early development of the several low- 
temperature brine-freezing processes will produce a means of 
conveying meats across the world in the new and improved 
form. 

The subdivision of meats at the meat-works or abattoir is, 
of course, the outstanding novelty of the new system, and 
home parties, as well as meat-importers, are interested to see 
whether the application of the new idea can extend to other 
meat supply than that which comes the whole distance across 
the world. Empire sources are also interested, and are ener- 
getically investigating the possibilities of the new methods. 


There is no doubt that the fall which has taken place in 
meat consumption during the past year or two in Great Britain 
has been largely attributable to the changing public taste and 
the desire to find lighter foods in place of the heavier meat 
diet. The picking and choosing which rapid-frozen packaged 
meat retailing permits should suit well such evolutionary ten- 
dency. The British public is notoriously conservative, but, 
under the stimulus of the propaganda of refrigerating-appa- 
ratus manufacturers, much may be done to graft the new 
habit on the trade of Great Britain. Already a leading sec- 
tion of the National Federation of English Meat Retailers has 
held a meeting on the subject, and advises members not to boy- 
cott the new quick-frozen meats, as, if they do so, these may 
be put through other retailing channels, to the detriment of 
their own business. 


Largest Farm in World 


What is reported to be the largest farm in the world is 
in Russia, where 300,000 acres are under the plow. The farm 
is operated by the state, and 7,500 laborers are required for 
its cultivation. Last year 150,000 acres of its area were in 
wheat, and 480 tractors were used. 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
New Lard Refinery for Mexico 


A lard refinery and a can-manufacturing plant will be 
constructed by Swift & Co. at Nuevo Laredo, Texas, to facili- 
tate distribution of that company’s rapidly increasing lard 
exports. Crude lard will be shipped to Mexico in bulk. 


Consumers’ Council for Great Britain 


A bill for the creation of a Consumers’ Council has been 
introduced by the British government. The council is to con- 
sist of seven members, of whom at least two must be women, 
but additional members may be appointed by the Board of 
Trade. It is empowered to examine into the prices charged 
for food, wearing apparel, and fuel, and may make recommen- 
cations for price adjustments, to be passed upon by the Board 
of Trade. 

Compulsory Wheat Pooling in Canada 


The semi-annual convention of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool has authorized a vote of its members on a compulsory 
pool for marketing the entire wheat crop of the province. If 
a majority for this plan is obtained, the government will be 
asked to pass “enabling legislation,” on which pool grain- 
growers will have another chance to vote. If carried by a 
two-thirds majority, the necessary bills are to be introduced. 
Similar proposals will go before the annual meetings of pro- 
ducers in Manitoba and Alberta in November. Before the 
sovernments grant the required legislation, however, it is 
thought that a referendum among non-pool farmers will be 
taken. 


STABILITY REACHED IN WOOL 


(Concluded from page 31) 


states as California, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and Washing- 
ton the bulk of the clip is either pooled or out of first hands. 
Texas has little twelve-month wool left, but considerable of the 
eight-month clip is on hand. 

Values continue firm, but it is a cinch bet that there will 
be no runaway market. The underlying position is sound. 
The foreign price setback is variously construed. On most 
grades of competing wools, with the tariff up three cents, 
clean basis, more leeway is possible. It is asserted that, with 
an allowance of a clean-up charge of 10 cents per pound, 
clean basis, this market is still 10 cents per pound, clean basis, 
lower than foreign markets for about all descriptions of wool. 

These facts are generally accepted: That domestic prices 
could and may be marked up to a world parity; that, with a 
better assortment at eastern concentration points, due to free 
arrival of new-clip wool, the market will develop actively; and 
that the manufacturing situation is sufficiently healthy to 
create a more hopeful outlook. 

What the pool may do with its huge holdings is conjec- 
tural. Theoretically, this wool will be fed into the market, with 
the object of nursing values. The wool pool was launched 
under more auspicious circumstances than the government 
grain venture, and should be reasonably successful. 


DEA ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 


ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 


D. E. ALEXANDER, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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OLD BULLS BARRED FROM 
INTERNATION AL 

Important changes in the rules for 
animals to be shown at the International 
Exposition at Chicago have been adopted 
by the board of directors. With the ex- 
ception of Aberdeen-Angus, no bull may 
be entered in the 1930 show that was 
born before January 1, 1927. On Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls the limit this year will 
be May 1, 1926, but from 1931 on the 
same rule will apply to this breed as to 
the others. This change has been made 
in order to prevent repeated showings of 
aged bulls that have already won their 
laurels in the show-ring. 

Beginning this year, heavy-weight 
barrow classes will be eliminated, with 
no barrow weighing over 350 pounds be- 
ing admitted. 


INVENTOR OF BUTTERFAT TEST 
HONORED 


The first annual Capper prize of $5,000 
and a gold medal for distinguished ser- 
vice to American agriculture have been 
awarded to Stephen M. Babcock, pro- 
fessor emeritus of agricultural chemis- 
try at the University of Wisconsin. Forty 
years ago Dr. Babcock discovered a 
method of determining the amount of 
butterfat in milk, which has made pos- 














THE AMERICAN | 


ROMNEY BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION | 


Over 225 head to select from. Our Secre- | 
tary will be glad to assist you. Write 
him at 629 Poirier Street, Oakland, 
California. 

























FOR SALE— Yearling lambs, | 
feeder lambs, and feeder ewes. | 
Priced right. Write for prices. | 


T. L. BENSON, Commission Dealer 
San Angelo, Texas 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Bred for milk and beef. Three bulls over 
2 years old; twelve, 10 to 16 months; others 
coming on; open or bred heifers—Reds. 
Roans, and Whites. 
E. E. MeCARTNEY & SONS 
Evergreen Stock Farm 
Elm Creek Nebraska 
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sible the phenomenal advance in the dairy 
industry during the past few decades. 

In announcing the award, Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas, said: “My 
objective is to provide a concrete expres- 
sion of gratitude to some of the people 
who make contributions of nationa! im- 
portance to American agriculture, and 
to assist in stimulating public apprecia- 
tion of unusually fine service to our basic 
industry.” 

The committee choosing the annual 
recipient of the Capper award is com- 
posed of seven men of national promi- 
nence. Suggestions for recipients of the 
second award, to be bestowed in 1931, 
may be submitted to F. B. Nichols, editor 
of the Capper Farm Press and secretary 
of the awards committee, Topeka, Kansas. 


CHISHOLM TRAIL TO BE MARKED 
Pictures of the head of a Longhorn 


steer are to mark the famous “Chisholm - 


Trail,” over which Texas cattle by the 
tens of thousands were driven to Kansas 
before the advent of railroads. A com- 
mittee, headed by Professor J. Frank 
Dobie, of the University of Texas, author 
of cowboy songs and stories, has under- 
taken the task of tracing this disputed 
trail, using a map prepared by the 
Fourth U. S. Cavalry in 1871, as sup- 
plemented by the accounts of the few sur- 
viving trail-drivers. 

That there is much controversy over 
the true route of the Chisholm Trail is 
known to Professor Dobie, who, however, 
states that the recognized trail will be 
“the longest route over which the great- 
est number of cattle were driven for a 
long period.” (For further elucidation 
of this mooted question, see Will C. 
Barnes, “‘The Chisholm Trail’—For 
Whom Was It Named?” in THE PRo- 
DFcER for January and February, 1929, 
containing a full-page map prepared by 
Mr. Barnes on the basis of historical 
documents.) 


SOIL EROSION EXPENSIVE DRAIN 


Erosion continues to wash away the 
soil resources of the nation. A recent 
survey of a typical small valley in north- 
eastern Kansas shows that 86 per cent of 
the land, comprising the greater part of 
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the valley, has lost from 8 to 40 inches of 
soil since it was cleared forty years ago, 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 

Thirty-four acres had lost an average 
of 11 inches of soil, 45 acres had lost 18 
inches, 10 acres had lost 21 inches, 2% 
acres had lost 23 inches, and 1% acres 
had lost 39 inches of soil. The “yard- 
stick” for measuring the losses was 
found in a few remaining patches of tim- 
ber, where the soil was as nature origi- 
nally built it—a mellow, rich silt loam 
almost black with spongy humus, and 
capable of producing 75 bushels of corn 
an acre. Now the land is very much 
less productive. Much of it is overrun 
with weeds. In the meantime, the wash- 
ing proceeds. 


CLOSE GRAZING BEST 


A closely grazed pasture, where the 
grass is not given time to develop too 
much stalk, is the most advantageous, 
says the Department of Agriculture. 
Young grass, consisting largely of leaves, 
is richer in proteins and soluble carbo- 
hydrates, and is more readily digestible, 
than older grass containing more stems. 
it is therefore important to graze pas- 
tures sufficiently often to keep fresh 
leaves growing. British investigators 
have found that complete grazing once 
in three weeks during a good growing 
season is necessary to maintain a high 
nutritive content in the grass. 

The high protein content of green, 
tender leaves, according to this author- 
ity, suggests a supplementary feed rela- 
tively rich in carbohydrates, such as 
corn. 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN 
PLANTS 


How countless millions of dollars have 
been added to the wealth of the United 
States through the introduction of seeds 
and plants from all parts of the world 
will be discussed at the Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Animal Industry, to be held in Washing- 
ton, September 8-20, 1930. The discus- 
sion will be led by Knowles A. Ryerson, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Since the office of Foreign Plant Intro- 
duction was created, in 1898, the depart- 
ment has brought to the United States 
more than 85,000 new plants, many of 
which have become extremely important. 
Because of the varied climatic and geo- 
graphic conditions in the other coun- 
tries of the two Americas, Mr. Ryerson 
believes that there is equal, if not 
greater, opportunity for these countries 
to improve their agriculture through the 
introduction of new plants. 
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FOOD FROM CACTI 


The giant Sahuaro and organ-pipe 
cacti, and the smaller organ-pipe or 
pitahaya cactus, of Arizona produce good 
crops of delicious fruits, used for cen- 
turies by Indians for sirups, conserves, 
and dried food. They bear fruit even 
after three years of extreme drought. 
The Department of Agriculture is study- 
ing them as a possible article of com- 
merce and a possible crop for utilization 
in the arid Southwest. 


RETAIL MEAT-DEALERS OF NEW 
YORK TO COMBINE 


Another merger is under considera- 
tion. Retail meat-dealers of Greater 
New York are reported in Merchandis- 
ing Facts to be laying plans for the 
incorporation of an organization that 
will include all independent retailers of 
the city, and perhaps of the entire state. 


The plan is to install signs in every 
store, carrying the names of the organ- 
ization and of the proprietor. The or- 
ganization will have complete charge of 
all buying, display, and advertising. Car- 
loads of dressed carcasses will be pur- 
chased from the large packers and dis- 
tributed to members at cost. Local 
newspaper advertising is to be done, and 
different items will be featured each day. 
Stores will be independently owned and 
operated, but proprietors will pay dues 
in the organization. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER SALTING 


Distribution of the right amount of 
salt over the cattle range, in the right 
places and at the right time, will result 
in more uniform utilization of the forage, 
says the Department of Agriculture in a 
pamphlet, “Salting the Cattle Range,” 
recently issued. Cattle crave salt, and 
will travel long distances to get it. For 
this reason, careful location of the salt 
can be used to lessen congregation of 
live stock and overgrazing, and, on the 
other hand, to increase the use of por- 
tions of the range normally but lightly 
grazed. 


“Salt should be placed where feed is 
available, the amount of salt being ad- 
justed to the quantity of usable feed ac- 
cessible from each salting place,” says 
the bulletin. “A salting place for each 
thirty to sixty head of cattle has been 
found good practice. Salt must be put 
out on new range as soon as the cattle 
are moved to it, but salt should not be 
placed on any part of the range before 
the feed on that part is ready for graz- 
ing. It should be promptly removed 
when cattle are moved from the range, 
or when the feed becomes properly 
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utilized. Salting cattle only at or near 
water causes unnecessary congestion and 
overgrazing near the water, and waste 
of feed on outlying areas. 

“From 2 to 2% pounds of salt per 
head a month is the allowance for the 
average range during the season when 
fresh feed is available, and from 1 to 
1% pounds per head a month for the 
rest of the year. For the average year- 
long range per cow, a total of about 20 
pounds of salt is required.” 


FISH AS CATTLE-KILLERS 


Fish in the lakes near the Iowa town 
of Spirit Lake (appropriate name!) have 
been convicted of butchering cattle, ac- 
cording to the Sioux City Journal, quot- 
ing a fisherman from that neighborhood. 
As a consequence, lakeside farms are 
now being fenced along the water’s edge 
as a protective measure. 

It seems that the severe cold of last 
winter, with the early freezing-over of 
the lakes, deprived the pickerels of the 
amount of flesh food to which they had 
been accustomed, and induced them to 
attack calves and young cattle that came 
to the water-holes to drink. The regular 
disappearance of the animals awakened 
a suspicion that a band of rustlers was 
at work, and watchers were put on duty. 
Then one day a farmhand discovered a 
number of dead pickerels, and later saw 
a yearling racing around with a large 
fish attached to its nose. 


“The discovery was immediately re- 
ported,” we read,, “and the water-holes 
were inspected, with the result that 
numerous bodies of calves and yearling 
cattle, partially devoured, were found on 
the lake bottom near the holes. Further 
investigation disclosed that the pickerels 
‘bulldogged’ the cattle when the animals 
put their noses into the water to drink. 
Older and heavier cattle were able to 
pull their attackers from the water and 
run to land with them, but younger cat- 
tle were unable to maintain a foothold 
on the ice, and were dragged in and 
drowned.” 


Castrate your Calves 


by the safe, bloodless 
method 


Burdizzo Pincers 


losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 
send you complete infor- 
mation. Write today. 


Weston Mfg. & 
Supply Co. 


1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 


Bloodless * 


Castration | 


New, Safe, Clean and Scientific 
od that makes old and dangere 
ous jackknife method out of 
A proved and better way of 
castration and docking. Sure. 
quick, humane. Fyre bem ; 
—n0 open wound or er O 
infection. Testicles disappear 
in from 10 to 30 days. Equally 
good for castrating lambs, 
calves, colts, up to 2 years; al- 
so docking lambs. Send check 
or will ship C. O. D. 
CHAS M. HICK & CO. 
Dept. 334-KX 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
73 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE ORIGINATORS OF SEL F-PIERC! 


TT Roda Samples 


Granada, Colo. 


Automatic Currying & Dipping 


Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 


Am well pleased with the machine. 
a necessary part of every feed-lot. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 


805 Third Street 


It is 


ARCHIE S. LEE. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 
Pender, Nebraska and Dipping Machine. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR JUNE 


Ranges.—Range feed improved during 
May in all the western states, except 
Montana, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
says the Denver office of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its June re- 
port. Feed conditions showed a marked 
improvement in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
western Kansas, due to ample rainfall. 
In Idaho, Utah, Nevada, California, and 
Arizona, feed conditions were much bet- 
ter than at this season last year. Sum- 
mer feed prospects were generally very 
good, with only a few dry spots in New 


Mexico, northwestern Texas, California, 
and eastern Washington.. 
Cattle—Cattle on western ranges 


were in very good condition, an improve- 
ment being shown in practically all 
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1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 








on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
\) SADDLE E HARNESS Co 


Denver. Coro. 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer S8t., Denver Cole. 


states. In Texas and Oklahoma, animals 
that were a little thin earlier in the sea- 
son were making rapid gains. In the 
states west of the Continental Divide, 
cattle were in much better shape than 
a year ago, but in the Southwest they 
were not in so good flesh. Calf-crop 
prospects were good. Cattle losses had 
been light. There had been little country 
trading, with a very light demand, at 
prices considerably below those of 1929. 

Sheep.—Sheep were generally in good 
condition, about the only change from 
the previous month being a marked gain 
in Texas. Condition was much better 
than a year ago, particularly in the 
states west of the Continental Divide, 
along with Wyoming and Montana. The 
lamb crop was good on the whole, and 
apparently larger than last year, except 
in Texas, which had a short crop. Late 
lambs were doing very well. Montana 
had a considerable number of dry ewes. 
In Wyoming, Colorado, and eastern 
Utah, however, there were a very small 
number of dry ewes. Wool sales had 
been rather slow, with prices ranging 
from 17 to 24 cents, and slightly higher 
in Texas. Much wool had been consigned. 


CATTLE ON GRASS IN BLUESTEM 
AND OSAGE DISTRICTS 


A survey made as of June 1 indicates 
that the movement of cattle into the 
Bluestem (Flint Hills) pastures of Kan- 
sas during the first five months of this 
year has been about the same as that of 
a year ago, or 301,000 head. This com- 
pares with an average of 262,000 head 
for the corresponding months of the 
years 1922 to 1928. There are still a 
fairly large number of native cattle 
maintained in this section, and pastures 
in most instances are filled to capacity. 
On June 1, condition of pastures was 
rated at 95 per cent of normal, as 
against 92 per cent in 1929. 

In the Osage country of Oklahoma the 
number of cattle grazing is estimated 
to be about 4 per cent less than last 
year, or 200,000 head, compared with 
208,000. Pastures in general are well 
filled. Cattle this year are somewhat 
younger than those received last year. 
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Pastures are improving rapidly, condi- 
tion on June 1 being given as 95 per 
cent, compared with 98 a year ago. 


PIG CROP SHOWS DECREASE 


Estimates that the spring pig crop in 
the United States for the current year 
averaged 6 per cent below that of a year 
ago have been given out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, based on reports 
from 72,000 farms. The decrease in the 
Corn Belt states was about 3 per cent; 
in the North Atlantic states, 21; in the 
South Atlantic states, 2; in the South 
Central states, 28; and in the Far West- 
ern states, 17 per cent. 

The number of sows farrowed this 
spring showed a reduction for the coun- 
try as a whole of about 10 per cent, and 
for the Corn Belt of 7 per cent. Reports 
of sows bred for farrowing this fall point 
to but little change from the number that 
farrowed in the fall of 1929. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Snappy Come-Back.—A chorus girl, 
deliciously pretty, but decidedly low-brow, 
somehow found herself at a very select 
party given by a famous society woman. 

The girl, lonely and uncomfortable as 
a fish out of water, was leaning against 
the wall, framed against the dark oak, 
when the hostess took pity on her. 

“My dear,” she said kindly, “you look 
just like an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, 
“you don’t look too darned snappy your- 
self.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Her Souvenir.—Mrs. Finnegan—“It’s a 
queer taste ye have, Mrs. Wilkins, to 
kape an old hob-nailed boot on your par- 
lor mantel.” 

Mrs. Wilkins—“It’s all I’ve got left of 
Mr. Wilkins. An’ ’tis a comfort to put 
me tongue out an’ say: ‘Kick me again, 
ye old divvil!’ "—Sydney Bulletin. 


Closed the Conversation—A _ smart- 
Aleck walking past a farm house saw an 
old colored man about to set fire to a 
field of dry grass. 

“Don’t do that, 
“Don’t do that! 
of that land.” 

“Why so, sah, why so?” queried the old 
man. 

“It will make it look as black as you 
are,” replied the smart-Aleck. 

“Nebber min’ dat, sah! Nebber min’ 
dat! Ah’s gwine to sow oats on dat lan’ 
an’ make it look as green as yo’ is,” the 
man replied.—Exchange. 


uncle!” he cried. 
You will spoil the looks 


Awful Language. — Five-Year-Old 
Daughter—“Look at that funny man 
across the road.” 

Mother—“What is he doing?” 

Daughter—“Sitting on the pavement 
talking to a banana skin.”—Answers 
(London). 
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DVER'TISING 
(an Help! 


CBD cers: unsettled market conditions have caused 
subnormal contracting of cattle, and your best efforts 
will be required to market your live stock on satisfac- 
tory terms. 





OVou will want to get in touch with cattlemen who 
are in the market for your class of stock. 
This is where THE PRODUCER wants to serve you—to 
find a buyer. 
THE PRODUCER will do this most efficiently and at the 
lowest possible cost to you. Its readers are all pros- 
pective cattle-buyers. Reach them through the ad- 
vertising columns of THE PRODUCER. 
Write your own ad in the space below: 


ONE-EIGHTH PAGE SPACE ONE-TENTH PAGE SPACE 











(Time of delivery) (Your name and address) 





(Your name and address) | $9.00 for one amenities or 
$8.25 a month for three months 











$11 for one month, or 
$10 a month for three months 


THE PRODUCER 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MONTHLY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








